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SS ! 
Completely re-designed, Rawlings new 
Shoulder Cushions introduce the greatest : 
combination of safety-engineered advancements 
in years. Arches have been made longer and 


wider for more protection to the lower chest. . 
extra cushioning has been added around the 


collarbone area. Bigger caps have deeper padding Ee 
to protect the upper arm, guard against shoulder 
separation. Cap hinges have been lengthened, and 
angle of attachment changed for better frontal 
protection. Flaps have been streamlined to allow 
unrestricted arm freedom. In fact, nothing has been 


overlooked to insure the greatest possible protection. i 


Added to these features are the famous ‘Safety 
Snubber”’, Super Aire-Guard Vinyl, 100% Nylon 
slip-proof covering, ‘“‘Lock-Tite’’ stitching, 
quick-adjusting ““D-Anchor’’ body straps for 
individualized fit—and a dozen other Rawlings 
exclusives. No question about it... @ 


Rawlings new Shoulder Cushions top the 
field in protection, comfort and durability! 
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No Shoulder Pad Is Complete Without A Rawlings Patented Snubber ! 
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being the ORIGINAL 
NYLON STEEL TIPPED CLEAT... 


has the distinction of being used 
exclusively for ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT 
by the leading Football Shoe 





manufacturers for all or partial 


models... 


* RAWLINGS *MacGREGOR * WILSON 
* SPALDING *BROOKS *J. B. ATHLETIC 


DELUXE Features of All Feather Tip Cleats 
ea er ere WILL NOT BURR @ PREVENTS INJURY @ ELIMINATES 


7 Lattin jo TORN EQUIPMENT @ ITS LIGHTNESS ENCOURAGES SPEED 
FT-200 


FT-100— The original Nylon Steel Tipped cleat features size and shape 
as recommended by leading trainers and coaches. Stainless steel tip, hardened 
to core—regardless of wear, surface is still hard and will not rust. Strong 
nylon threads making for a lighter cleat and a cushion between steel tips and 
threaded insole post. The only cleat embodying all the above features. Out- 
lasts ten or more sets of rubber, composition or aluminum cleats. 

STANDARD 


Wt. per set of 14 - 58.85 grams FT-200— The featherweight of all nylon steel tipped cleats. Pure nylon 


body, surface hardened plated steel tip, cushioned between steel members as 
Lott) 2 je described above. Size and tip treatment allow economical cost, yet retains 

advantages of nylon steel combination. Will outwear 5 to 6 sets of other 
material cleats. 


FT-300 


FT-300—A rugged, light weight cleat designed for those who prefer steel 
threads connected with the tip. Otherwise the same features as the FT-200. 
Slightly heavier due to steel thread insert. 
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A DIVISION OF M&S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


REPLACE OTHERS WITH FEATHER TIP e ASK YOUR DEALER e IMITATED e NEVER EQUALED 


SAFETY, ¢ <ETGHTNESS * SPEED * DURABILITY 
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PREFERRED... 


MacGregor Football 
Essentials 


MacGregor Chin Straps 
and Face Guards 





MacGregor chin straps are processed 
with large soft leather chin piece and 
two adjustable snaps. 





SAN E68 


There’s a MacGregor 
Face Mask and 
guard for every style 
and type of helmet. 
Choose from nylon 
bar, clear plastic, 
plastic and metal re- 
inforced, and double- 
SGM bar models. 












The name MacGregor is well known for quality sports equipment. This 
famous quality extends even to the complete line of those essential items 
every football player must have. For better playing, longer life and extra 
player comfort, specify MacGregor Football Equipment Essentials. 





HB—HBL 

C8A C7A 
MacGregor Bruise Pads Absorblo. This remarkable slow- 
Choose from a complete line of these recovery material is non-toxic. Will not 


fine quality bruise pads. They’re made absorb perspiration. Waterproof. Mil- 
of compact and lightweight Processed dewproof. Gives perfect shock-resistant 
protection. Keeps shape indefinitely. 


Lightweight Peckham Knee Brace 

The Peckham knee brace will keep your regulars in the game 
and playing at normal efficiency. This lightweight brace 
does what no other knee brace will do—keeps knee joint in 
place, does not restrict speed or ability to turn, pivot. 


“The choice of those 
who play the game" 

















THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio © FOOTBALL © BASKETBALL © BASEBALL © GOLF © TENNIS ® TRACK 
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Campus 
Close-up 


Dr. Arthur S. Flemming left the Presi- 
dency of Ohio Wesleyan this summer to 
join Pres. Eisenhower’s cabinet as Sec- 
retary of Health and Welfare. 


INCE Ohio Wesleyan University fielded its 

first intercollegiate team, a baseball squad 
back in the 1870’s, the Battling Bishops of 
Delaware, Ohio, have built an athletic herit- 
age second to none while simultaneously ad- 
hering to the high academic standards for 
which the University is best known. 

The University was founded under the pa- 
tronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1841. The Charter, granted in 1842, provided 
that “the University is forever to be conduct- 
ed on the most liberal principles, accessible 
to all religious denominations and designed 
for the benefit of our citizens in general.” 

Students from almost every state in the na- 
tion and from over twenty foreign countries 
attend Ohio Wesleyan. Only about half of the 
enrollment of approximately 2,000, 1,000 men 
and 1,000 women, is from Ohio. 

The spade work of several outstanding in- 
dividuals set the stage for the athletic tra- 
ditions which carry over into today’s twelve 
varsity sport program. 


Wesleyan’s first official football team, the 
1891 squad, boasted an undefeated season. The 
most famous team prior to the turn of the 
century was the football squad of 1897, which 
had as its coach Fielding Yost and which 
played Michigan to a scoreless deadlock. That 
performance by the little band of athletes 
from Delaware started Yost on his famous 
career, for Michigan was to latch onto him 
and later achieve its own distinction under 
the famous “point-a-minute” Yost teams. 

Ironically, it was while Yost was coaching 
at Michigan that he was dealt one of his most 
embarrassing defeats when another Ohio Wes- 
leyan team, coached by the “Little Giant,” 
George Gauthier, upset the Wolverines with 
a 17-7 victory in 1929. 

While Yost was establishing football tradi- 
tions a young catcher named Branch Rickey 
was leading the college baseball team to a 
number of state titles, the same Branch Rick- 
ey who was to become one of baseball’s most 
respected personalities. After his playing days 
Rickey returned to Ohio to coach football and 
baseball and serve as Athletic Director. 

In the early 1900’s L. W. St. John, later 
Ohio State Athletic Director, was football 
coach and the late George E. Little, later 
coach at three Big Ten schools and Mr. Ath- 
letics at Rutgers University for many years, 
was the Bishops’ top player. Little is OWU’s 
Football Hall of Fame entry. 

In 1921 Gauthier, who at 5-7 and 135 pounds 
had quarterbacked Michigan State into na- 
tional prominence and who never played on a 
losing team while with the Spartans, came to 
Delaware as Ohio Wesleyan’s Athletic Direc- 
tor and head football coach. Gauthier built a 
nationally ranked team which tangled with 
Michigan, Michigan State, Syracuse, Pitts- 
burgh. 
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Ohio Wesleyan’s 880-yd. relay team set new Ohio Conference 
record of 1:28.4. Left to right: John Guy, Dick DeHaven, Bob 


i 





Football Coach. 


Davis, Gary Glenwright, and Track Coach Sterling Geesman. 


Four players who led Ohio Wesleyan to undefeated baseball season last spring. Left to right: Ken Terry, 2b; Dick Rebillard, ¢; | 
John Macllwaine, rf; Glenn Butterman, p. 
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Ohio Wesleyan — Continued 

and other football powers as well as 
the top squads in Ohio. He had 14 con- 
secutive winning teams until the de- 
pression years spoiled football fortunes. 

After World War II Wesleyan had 
the choice of returning to the big time 
wars of athletics, as she had done in 
the past, or placing her athletic pro- 
gram in its more logical perspective, 
as an integral and important part of 
the University program, but subser- 
vient to the overall academic goals and 
objectives of the school. 

The latter path was chosen and Wes- 
leyan rejoined the Ohio Conference, 
an assemblage of fourteen colleges 
which abides by a pure and unpres- 
surized philosphy of athletics. 





Operating in the pattern of the Ohio 
Conference, Wesleyan has fared very 
well. Glenn Fraser was named head 
football coach in 1947, succeeding 
Gauthier. In eleven seasons his teams 
have won 61 games, lost but 31 and 
tied 6. 

Although Gauthier retired as athletic 
director and coach in 1955, after 35 
years of service to the University, he 
came out of retirement to coach the 
cross country team to its second 
straight Ohio Conference title last year. 
The Bishop’s John Gutknecht finished 
eleventh in the NCAA cross country 
run at Michigan State. 

The soccer team, third fall sport, 
posted a 5-4-1 record last year under 
the tutorship of coach Fred Myers. Soc- 
cer is in its third year as a varsity 
sport. 


Bob Strimer, Athletic Director, Basketball Coach and Assistant 











Eight teams have won the Ohio Con- 
ference basketball title since OWU re- 
joined the league in 1948, including the 
Wesleyan team of 1948-49. Jud Millhon, 
1951 graduate, was an All-American 
selection while at Wesleyan. 

Swimming, under coach Dick Gordin, 
has steadily improved since the com- 
pletion of Pfeiffer natatorium in 1954, 
was third in the conference meet 
last year. Wrestling, in its second sea- 
son as a varsity sport in 1958, won 
nine of eleven dual meets under coach 
Ray Leech. 

Dominance in spring sports brought 
three Ohio Conference championships 
this past year. The track team, which 
also won the indoor meet, successfully 
defended its outdoor title in a 12-team 
meet at Oberlin. Coach Sterling Gees- 
man’s squad, led by :47.5 quartermiler 
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Doug Schmidt, one of the nation’s top small college passers. 


Bob Davis, who also anchored the 1:28 
880 relay team and the 3:20 mile relay 
team, won seven of 15 gold medals 
and set two new OC records. 

The baseball team posted its first 
undefeated season in the University’s 
history and swept eleven conference 
games for the league title. Head coach 
Les Michael and assistant coach Ray 
Leech fielded a team which posted a 
302 team batting average, blasted 15 
home.runs in 12 games, had a team 
ERA of 2.68 and a team fielding aver- 
age of .936. 

In the past three years Ohio Wes- 
leyan baseball teams have won 32 of 
41 intercollegiate games, and have a 
home field winning streak of 26 con- 
secutive victories still intact, a victory 
skein which stretches over three and a 
half years. 
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After four second place finishes, 
coach Fraser’s tennis team won the OC 
title this past spring. Over five seasons 
the netmen have won better than 80% 
of their dual meets. The golf team, also 
coached by Gordin, won nine of 14 
meets this past year, and the lacrosse 
squad, in its first year as a varsity 
sport, place one man on the first team 
All Midwest squad, three on the sec- 
ond team. 

This intercollegiate athletic competi- 
tion is just one phase of a program 
which also includes an extensive intra- 
mural program designed to give every 
student the opportunity to compete un- 
der competitive conditions, and a phys- 
ical education program designed to fill 
every student’s need for health, relaxa- 
tion and physical fitness. This program 
is an important and defined objective 
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Tennis star Bill Poist with Glenn Fraser, 
Tennis Coach. 
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Glenn Fraser, Head Football Coach 








of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

To fulfill these obligations an eight- 
man coaching and teaching staff and a 
five-woman staff provide a four-point 
program which includes comprehensive 
classroom instruction, a seventeen sport 
physical education program, a 15-sport 
intramural program as well as the 
twelve varsity sports. 

For example, league intramural play 
is provided in touch football, fall and 
spring volleyball, tennis, handball, 
swimming, wrestling, track, basketball, 
bowling, badminton, softball, golf and 
table tennis. 

Ohio Wesleyan is well equipped to 
carry out this sports program. Ed- 
wards gym houses all physical educa- 
tion offices, classrooms, locker rooms, 
the main gym and a running rack. 

(Continued on page 27) 











1958 KICKOFF 

With this issue of COACH & ATHLETE, we begin 
our 21st annual lap around the sport circles of the 
nation. Through this medium, we are privileged to 
visit with coaches, trainers, officials and fans from 
coast to coast. In our monthly “get together,” we chat 
and chum with the athletic personnel in every type 
school — the small rural school with its one-man staff 
and the metropolitan high schools and colleges with 
their broad programs and large staffs. 

We are keenly aware of the responsibility entailed 
and we here pledge anew our conscientious and best 
efforts to bring to our readers material that best meets 
their needs, and will foster and promote the highest 
and best in amateur athletics. 


SPORTS FOR ALL 

When Russia hoisted Sputnik I, the American people 
became a little panicky. Some questioned our edu- 
cational system and many suggestions for radical 
changes were made. There was a general feeling that 
we should improve our science courses at both the 
secondary and college levels; that more students 
should be enrolled in science courses and that better 
instruction be provided in science and mathematics. 
This was logical and proper. 

However, there was an amazing number of ex- 
tremists who urged that we abandon some of our 
basic training programs in an all out scientific effort. 
Those who have opposed competitive sports seized this 
situation to renew their attacks on our high schools 
and college athletic programs. We are thankful that 
better thinking prevailed and that the urge to abolish 
or curtail our program of competitive sports has 
diminished. 

We would not be happy in a country where all were 


By DWIGHT KEITH 


scientists. Everyone does not have the desire or in- 
clination to pursue this course. Even if they did, it 
would not be realistic nor practical to have it so. We 
need a balanced society that can offer man a variety 
of environment and experience that will keep his life 
in balance. Let’s stress science — but don’t herd 
our youth into one group and stampede them into a 
field for which they have no inclination. Let some be 
farmers, musicians, preachers, artists, shopkeepers, 
or actors. 

When a coach builds a football team, he doesn’t try 
to convert every player to the quarterback position. 
Some can perform best at end; others are better at 
guard. Soit is in our national society — some can serve 
best as scientists, others in some other field. 

Now, back to the idea of competitive sports. Experi- 
ence in competitive sports would be helpful to all, re- 
gardless of their calling. Those who abhor competition, 
falsely claiming that it develops an inferior complex in 
the losers, should take their heads out of the sand. Stu- 
dents who think that they will graduate into a kindly, 
cooperative world, are in for a shock. In all areas of 
activity they will find competition — keen and often 
vicious competition. This applies in the social, busi- 
ness, or professional world. This competition is ever 
present between individuals, organizations and na- 
tions. The only difference now and heretofore is that 
it is now greater. Nations once competed for com- 
merce or for virgin territory in a new continent be- 
yond the sea. Now nations are competing for other 
planets and constellations beyond the milky way. 

So, regardless of their professional inclinations, give 
those boys some live experiences in competition. Get 
them out for football and other competitive, bodily 
contact sports! 
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COACH & ATHLETE 


The Magazine for Coaches, Trainers, Officials and Fans 





REGULAR MONTHLY FEATURES: 


(1) Technical Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
trainers. 

2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


3. Regional Coverage — Monthly reports by outstanding corre 
spondents from eight geographical regions of the nation. 


Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans 
as well as coaches, officials and players. 
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COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 


(1) Fair play (5) Christian principles 
(6) High standard of 


sportsmanship and eth- 


(2) Clean speech 
(3) Sound scholarship 


(4) Well-rounded athletic 
programs 


ics by coaches, players, 
officials and fans. 
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The Coaches’ Dilemmas 





If when the season is over and he goes fishing, he takes his 
job lightly. 
If he doesn’t take time off, he is a slave driver. 


If he is the first coach on the field, he is an eager beaver. 
If he is the last coach on the field, he has lost interest. 
If practice runs well without his presence, he is not needed. 


If he spends a lot of time with the Alumni, he’s afraid of 
his job. 

If he doesn’t cater to the Alumni, he can’t win without 
their support. 


If he spends a lot of time going to coaching clinics, he is 
not original and can’t think for himself. 

If he doesn’t go to coaching clinics, he is old-fashioned and 
not up-to-date. 


If he tries to make substitutions during the game, he 
doesn’t trust his assistants. 
If his assistants make all the substitutions, he’s lazy. 


If he tries to have a large staff of assistants, he’s an empire 
builder. 

If he tries to work with a small staff, he can’t handle 
a large staff. 


If he drives a big car, he is putting on the dog. 
If he uses an old car, he is a penny pincher. 


If he carries a brief case home at night, he’s trying to im- 
press his staff. 

If he doesn’t take any work home, he’s guilty of not work- 
ing round the clock. 


If he is friendly with his players and staff, he is too good 
natured for his own good. 
If he stays by himself and doesn’t mix, he is an introvert. 


If he makes decisions quickly, he used snap judgment. 
If he is slow to give his answer, he is not a quick thinker. 


If he keeps his name in the paper all the time, he is a 
publicity seeker. 

If he never has his name in the paper, he doesn’t know 
how to get publicity. 


If he wins all the time, his recruitment practices are doubt- 
ful. 

If he loses most of the time, he doesn’t know how to get 
the boys. 


If he enjoys reading this, he has a sense of humor. 
If he doesn’t enjoy this, he didn’t win last fall. 


— BY DON SAULS 








Attention Coaches! 
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Equipment Ever Offered — 


will outlast any chin strap on the market. 
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ADAMS PLASTICS, Cookeville, Tennessee 


FIRST TO GIVE YOU THE BAR GUARD 
FIRST TO GIVE YOU THE NYLON GUARD 


Now Offers You the Newest and Most Perfect Protective 


The combination of our great double nylon bar and pro-chin strap. This guard and chin strap have 
been tested and proven to give the ultimate in protection and in service. 


The nylon guard is unconditionally guaranteed. The pro-chin strap, aside from its protective feature, 


FIRST IN QUALITY —FAIREST IN PRICES—FASTEST IN SERVICE 
MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
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TYAN S ay 


N THE days when defensive football 
was largely a power vs. power phi- 
losophy, the various alignments em- 
ployed were the 6-3-2 and 7-2-2 de- 
fenses, among others. The only strategy 
applied was to get to them before they 
could get started. This included the 
crashing ends and penetrating linemen, 
which was the popular thing. 

The trend in defenses that followed 
seemed to follow the belief that in- 
ferior material could be compensated 
for by various maneuvers. This think- 
ing brought on what is presently re- 
ferred to as stunting or dealing de- 
fenses, which specifically includes 
slanting or looping, or stunting from a 
tandem alignment. These stunts were 
designed primarily to confuse the of- 
fensive blocking schemes. No longer 
did teams play a man head on in cases 
where he was not comparable physical- 
ly to the opposition. 

Ends no longer crashed constantly 
and linemen ceased to penetrate with 
regularity. The popular thing around 
the nation was to vary the defense to 
avoid being constant. Diversion in de- 
fenses created more problems to the 
offense, and consequently, strength- 
ened the defense. The offense was try- 
ing to outguess the defense on many 
occasions and this was in direct con- 
trast to the original philosophy. Defen- 
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sive men were required to learn as 
many assignments on defense as they 
did on offense. 

Teams began to attack defenses that 
stunted more intelligently, but it had 
changed the entire thinking of the of- 
fense. 

Another prominent trend in defense 
is to have what is often referred to as 
shifting or stemming defenses, which 
has the team lining up in one align- 
ment and changing to a different spac- 
ing while the offense is calling the 
cadence. When it is properly executed, 
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this definitely impairs the efficiency of 
the offensive team. 

I am certain that there have been 
many more trends through the years 
and what is being done today has been 
done sometime in the past. 

Various types of offenses changed 
the thinking in devising defenses. A 
good example of this is the split-T, 
which coaches felt could be stopped 
consistently only be employing a nine- 
man front such as a 6-3-2 or 5-4-2- as 
diagrammed below: 

Football coaches throughout the na- 
tion, who were firm believers in three 
deep defenses, began to change their 
thinking to include the double safety. 
The nine man front was fast taking 
hold and seemed to be the answer. 

There is a defense that has been 
recently employed that has the features 
and philosophy of all the defenses that 
have been discussed in the recent 
trends. This defense comes from the 
6-3-2 and 5-4-2 alignment. For the lack 
of a better name we can call it the 
“6-3-2 tight” or “5-4-2 tight.” Dia- 
grammed below (1) is the “6-3-2 tight” 
and because space does not permit fur- 
ther explanation, the “5-4-2 tight” is 








not diagrammed. There is not a great 7 


deal of difference in the two align- 
ments, except for the three middle men. 


(1) See diagram following page. 
“6-3-2 Tight” 


NOTE: By dropping the two guards 
back as linebackers and the “B” up on 
the line, you have the 5-4-2 defense. 
This depicts the “shifting” defense. 

The big (lifference between this de- 
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By DUFFY DAUGHERTY 





football 


fense and the normal 6-3-2 is that the 
corner linebackers have moved up to 





the line of scrimmage and the ends and 
tackles have moved in on their men. 
With the middle linebacker behind the 
wall on each side of him he becomes an 
important cog in the operation. 

The middle linebacker can be a “ro- 
ver” going anywhere he thinks the play 
will be run. He can individually put a 
deal on with any lineman by calling 
him “in” or “out” and he would then 
compensate. As defensive quarterback 
he can control each side of the line or 
the whole line. The call of “normal” 
would have all players going straight. 
The call of “five” would find all play- 
ers penetrating; the call of “left” or 
“right” — the line loops or slants in 
the direction indicated. These calls of 
“left” and “right” can be used for just 
half the line. 

The corner men play the key of the 
near halfback. If he should come at 
them they stay to make the play. If 
the halfback goes away, they drop 
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back as deep halfbacks. If the halfback 
sets up immediately for pass protec- 
tion, they immediately drop back, as 
in a four deep. 

The corner men playing on the line 
of scrimmage are alerted to go back 


rather than the usual coming up. This- 


type of play allows the ends and tack- 
les to tighten their spacing, which 
makes it a great deal more difficult 
to run against. 

The defense has a weakness with 
some short passes, but it is still rea- 
soned, however, that the ball must be 
thrown accurately and it must be 
caught. 

An interesting means of evaluating 
this defense is to attempt to run your 
own offense against it. You soon real- 
ize your limitations with all things be- 
ing equal and recognize the value of 
the defense. 

You note that all the trends of crash- 
ing ends and penetrating linemen, 
stunting lines and shifting defenses are 
included in this defense, the “6-3-2 
tight.” 





Coach Daugherty is a graduate of Syra- 
cuse where he played as a lineman for 
three seasons, serving as captain his sen- 
ior year. His first coaching assignment 
was at Trinity Prep in New York City. 
After one year he moved to Syracuse as 
line coach for one year and then went 
to Michigan State in 1947 as line coach 
under “Biggy” Munn. He was named 
head coach in 1954. His overall record 
is 85 victories, 24 defeats and 2 ties. 
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-ROLL-OUT 
PASSING 


VARIATIONS 


By JOHNNY RAUCH 
Backfield Coach, University of Georgia 


F ANY one play were to be singled 
I out for its effectiveness, or popu- 
larity over the years, I would have to 
vote for the roll out pass, or run- 
ning pass, as some would call it. 

Looking back to my high school days 
I can remember the roll out pass as 
being the backbone of our single wing 
offensive attack. 


SINGLE WING 
V 


V 





Over the years it has been installed 
into about every offensive plan and 
formation conceivable. Without a doubt 
it is the most popular passing plan to- 
day. Some teams have gone entirely 
to roll out passing and have eliminated 
the use of the drop-back type alto- 
gether. 

We at Georgia have felt its popularity 
in several ways: 

1. It was our most effective type pass 
last year, and our team has great 
confidence in it. 

2. Most of our opponents have suc- 
cessfully used it against us. 

3. It is a fan-pleaser, because it gives 


1 


AND 


a very good wide attack which can 
develop into long runs or passes and 
touchdowns. 

In developing the roll out pass series, 
we naturally feel the QB is the most 
important factor in its success. He must 
be a good ball handler, faker, runner, 
and passer. 

Since the roll out pass is an option 
to run or pass we put special emphasis 
on our QB’s running ability. That is, 
he works on all the fundamental run- 
ning drills, change of pace, side step, 
straight arm, pivot, cross over, etc., 
that our halfbacks and fullbacks work 
on. This is important because we have 
found the roll out pass will develop 
into a run by the QB more than 50% 
of the time. In fact, we school the QB 
that his first option is to run. If he 
feels the defense is reacting to pass 
situation and he can turn up field and 
gain at least four yards he should do 
so quickly and be as tough a ball car- 
rier as he can. 

A lot of times teams are going to 
put pressure on our QB from the cor- 
ner of their defense and keep him from 
running or rolling out. When this hap- 
pens, we would expect our QB to 
recognize the situation quickly, pull up 
so he is throwing from a position ap- 
proximately 5 yards behind our on- 
side offensive end and get the ball 
away quickly. Anytime the defense 
forces from the corner, we would have 
a successful pass if the play is exe- 
cuted properly. 

We feel that throwing the ball from 


Situation (Force from Corner 
Aloe cant Line-backer ) 





@ Run Situation (Corner Line-backer Retreats 


for Pass Defense) 
V 





a roll out is not too difficult. It is more 
important to develop timing and judg- 
ment than actual technique of throw- 
ing. We stress getting rid of the ball 
quickly, throwing a soft ball, and lay- 
ing the ballin front of the receiver. 
However we do have a theory on how 
the pass should be thrown properly. 
(We use almost the same principles 
we use for drop-back passing.) 
1. Roll under controlled speed (about 
34 speed) until you decide to pass 
or run. 
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Coach Rauch is a native of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania at Yeadon (Pa.) High 
School; he was outstanding in basketball, 
baseball and football. 

At Georgia, he was first string T quar- 
terback on four bowl teams, 1945-46-47 
and 1948. He made All-SEC three years 
and All-America in 1948. Rauch gained 
1,352 yards passing in 1947; 1,307 in 
1948 and tossed 33 touchdown passes in 
four years at Georgia. He played 60 min- 
utes in Georgia’s Oil Bowl victory over 
Tulsa and the Sugar Bowl win over North 
Carolina. 

After three years of pro ball, Rauch 
coached at St. Bonaventure College, Uni- 
versity of Florida and Tulane before re- 
turning to Georgia as backfield cocch in 


1955. 





2. Carry the ball high — about chest 
or neck high. 

3. Turn your body so you’re headed 
directly at your receiver as you be- 
gin to throw. 

4. Throw with a quick motion similar 
to the way you would throw a dart. 
Utilize the hands, wrists and fore- 
arm, because it’s a soft, controlled 
- type pass. 

5. Follow through after the ball is re- 
leased. 


PASS DRILL —— Passer ~~~» Receiver ~--* Flight of Ball 
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The passers pair off and line up on 
the sideline at 10 yards apart. They 
start running across the field alternat- 
ing being a passer and a receiver. The 
passer bellys behind the line, and as he 
comes forward he throws as he crosses 
the line. They go back and forth across 
the field which gives them practice 
throwing to the right and left. 

I will not elaborate on our signal 
system because ours is probably dif- 
ferent from yours and if you are in- 
terested in using any of these ideas 
you could easily adapt them to what- 
ever signal system you use. 

Our belly passes come off our out- 
side belly running play (0-37) which is 
run like this: 
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(Continued on page 19) 
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ioe coaching staff must apply a 
great deal of serious thought and 
consideration prior to the adoption and 
installation of a 
team offense. 
Planning an of- 
fense is not the 
simple decision of 
deciding whether 
to employ the reg- 
ular T formation, 
split T, single 
wing, multiple of- 
fense, spreads, 
flankers, or any 
other method of attack. It has been 
proven many times that championships 
can be won with various styles of at- 
tack. The overall background thinking 
and utilization of methods and tech- 
niques are the important ingredients in 
perfecting a successful offense. 

In order to better explain this sub- 
ject, the writer will break it down in- 
to two phases: Number one, a general 
synopsis of the planning, thinking, 
and requirements of any type of attack, 
and secondly, the specific planning and 
thinking involved in the offensive plan- 
ning at Clemson College. Naturally, 
parts of phase number one will over- 
lap into number two. 





I. General considerations in planning 
an offense. 


A. Personnel. Be realistic as to 





what the player can actually 
execute. For instance, don’t at- 
tempt to build a wide attack 
without speed nor a power at- 
tack without strength relative 
to your opponents. Play your 
best man regardless of size. 
Speed, reaction, and competitive 
instinct are more important. 
Recognize ability. Adapt your 
style of play to fit your avail- 
able material and adjust your 
personnel to play the proper 
particular position to carry out 
your plans. Play your best elev- 
en men first. 


B. Morale and conditioning. Good 
morale will usually take care 
of conditioning. Theoretical 
technical aspects of the game 
have much less to do with win- 
ning as does morale. With bet- 
ter morale than your opponents 
you will hit harder and be 
physically tougher, and you will 
be in better condition. If you do 
these things better than your 
opponent you can win with 
any type of offense. 


C. Adopt your offensive philoso- 
phy. Be realistic as to what you 
want to accomplish. Consider 
the length of practice time 
available and utilize it accord- 
ingly with organizational plan- 


ning of practice schedules. In- 
stead of collecting a lot of fine 
plays, of which there are thou- 
sands, decide one of two things 
you want your offense to do for 
you. Of course, an obvious an- 
swer to this is to score. How- 
ever, you must go this step 
further and decide which of two 
methods to use: 

1. The long gain type of attack 
or open style of play where 
you are trying to set up some- 
thing to break for the touch- 
down. 

2. The ball control type play 
and try to win with field po- 
sition and possession type 
play. 

Method number one will prob- 
ably score more, but will likely 
result in more mistakes and 
inconsistency, therefore plac- 
ing a greater burden on your 
defense. Number two will not 
be as spectacular, but through 
practice and proper application 
will be more consistent and re- 
lieve a lot of pressure on your 
defense. In this type you are en- 
deavoring to carry on the fight 
mostly in your opponent’s back 
yard and maintain possession 
through the consistent short 
gains with a minimum chance 
of offensive mistakes. 


Planning A Team Offense | 


by Charlie Waller 
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Coach Waller is a graduate of Griffin 
(Ga.) High School and Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity. He began his coaching career at 
Decatur (Ga.) High School where he 
compiled a 43-3-1 record, winning the 
last twenty-five consecutive games and 
two state championships, in four years. 
He was named Coach of the Year in Geor- 
gia in 1949, 

Waller served as offensive backfield 
coach at Auburn for three years and at 
the University of Texas for two years 
before joining the Clemson staff in Jan- 
uary, 1957. His backfields at all three 
schools have led their respective confer- 
ences in total offense. Last season Clem- 
son was first in total offense in the At- 
lantic Coast Conference with 3,277 yards. 
First in passing with 1,045 yards; and 
second in rushing with 2,232 yards. 





D. You must sell your team that 
you are using the best system 
of play in the country to win 
with. 

E. Keep assignments simple and be 
able to hit a certain hole 
with the same blocking with 
only slight variations for dif- 
ferent plays. 

F. Players must know assignments. 
Should never bust one. Teach a 
simple system of rule blocking. 

- Be able to block any defense 
regardless of how they line up 
or how late they shift. Be able 
to handle any stunts. 

G. Proper play selection. This is an 
all important factor. Know 
what plays are best against cer- 
tain defenses and what plays 
not to run against certain de- 
fenses with consideration of 
personnel involved on _ both 
sides. 

H. Must have a simple and effec- 
tive check-off system. Several 
methods are in use such as 
employing live and dummy col- 
ors or states prior to calling a 
play, or live and dummy start- 
ing counts, or live and dummy 
play numbers. Others have 
used successfully the addition 
or subtraction of numbers from 
the play given in the huddle. 
No offense can be completely 
sound without a simple and 
practical check off system. This 
is a great aid to the QB in the 
proper play selection. 

I. Limit attack to what they can 
properly execute. Good execu- 
tion will necessarily minimize 
errors and QB can more easily 
learn and expertly use a limit- 
ed attack. 

J. Emphasize team _ speed and 
quickness with power and de- 
ception. 

K. Develop an aggressive attitude 
with good blocking and hard 
running. 
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L. Proper design and use of plays. 


Have balanced attack with in- 
side, outside, reverse and pass 
run threats. Practice timing and 
coordination. 


. Have an effective numbering 


and series system. From a 
teaching and learning process 
through experience, it has been 
proven to the writer over :. pe- 
riod of years that it is prefer- 
able to number the offensive 
holes using the last digit to in- 
dicate point of attack and the 
first digit to indicate the series 
or type of action in the back- 
field such as the split T move- 


ment, outside belly, inside drive, 
power sweep, and others. 


N. Drill on making a minimum of 


offensive mistakes such as a 
busted signal, faulty ball han- 
dling and fumbles, pass inter- 
ceptions, penalties, bad calls, 
failure to get off on ball, poor 
snaps, etc. 


O. The starting count. This is a most 


important consideration in of- 
fensive football. Teams have 
been successful in the use of 
rhythmic and the non-rhythmic 
broken counts. There are pros 
and cons in regard to the an- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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IVE TOP Florida teams, one Georgia team and one Ken- 

tucky team vied for top honors recently at the Grand 
Bahama Club, West End, Bahamas, site of the coming Na- 
tional Championships A.A.U. August 17, 1958. The meet was 
under the sanction of the Florida A.A.U., Mr. Irving R. 
Rosen, Registration Chairman. It was unanimously agreed 
by all present that an outstanding job of organization was 
done by the meet referee Harold J. Aycock of West Palm 
Beach who was very ably assisted by meet coordinator 
“Buzz” Campbell the Director of skindiving activities for 
the Club. An excellent and most efficient job was done by 
the following officials: Recording Chairmen, Mrs. Buzz 
Campbell and Mrs. Hal Aycock. Weighing Chairman, Bill 
Nolan. Safety Patrol Chairman, Grant Lee with the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Shirley Kelly and Mrs. Dot Wright. Awards 
Chairman, Serge A. Birn (National A.A.U. Skindiving Chair- 
man). Press Relations, Miss Ruth Blower of Grant Ad- 





A.A.U. Open 
Competitive 

Skin- Diving 
Meet 


By EUGENE D. VEZZANI 





vertising Agency. Official Photographer, Miss Sylvia 
O’Regan. All were made pleasantly comfortable and the visit 
to the club a memorable one through the fine services and 
courtesies extended us by Mr. Wm. J. Thompson, Gen. Man- 
ager of the Grand Bahama Club, sponsor of the meet. The 
following are the results of the meet: First Place Team — 
Miami Makos Skindiving Club with 65 lbs. 4 ozs. Harry 
McCabe, Bill Von Seggern, Bennett Winston . . . Second 
Place Team — Atlanta Skindivers Club with 58 lbs. George 
F. Krasle, Eugene D. Vezzani, Hans Eric Fischer . . . Third 
Place Team — Palm Beach Fin Divers with 46 lbs. 8 ozs. 
Bert Picklesimer, William B. Cook, Robert Palmer .. . 
Fourth Place Team — Glug Glugs of Miami with 29 lbs. 
William Kelly, Robert Wright . . . Fifth Place Team — Uni- 
versity of Miami Sea Devils with 25 lbs. 8 ozs. Philip B. 
Shaver, H. Lamar Meyer, Lawrence Jasper . . . Sixth Place 
Team — Kentucky Skindivers. The largest Aggregate Tro- 
phy as awarded to George F. Krasle of the Atlanta Skin- 
divers Club with a total weight of 40 lbs. The Largest Single 
Fish Trophy was awarded to Harry McCabe of the Miami 
Makos Club with a grouper weighing 28 lbs. 8 ozs. It is note- 
worthy to mention that in the opinion of the judges, George 
Krasle, a previously unknown competitive skin diver except 
in his own state of Georgia, had, during the meet, and the 
days prior to and after the meet, displayed the true abilities 
of a champion. His ability to free dive to depth of 50 to 
70 feet, the manner of stalking his fish and the tremendous 
endurance shown by his ability to swim from a beach or 
boat two and three miles out to sea was very reminiscent 
of the Pinder brothers of skin diving fame. Other notes: 
The contest was held in an area of one mile wide and as 
far as the contestant wished to go out to sea and this area 
was chosen due to the very small number of fish avail- 
able for conservation purposes. Time 8:30 A.M. to 11:30 
A.M. Depth of water was 20 to 65 feet. Visibility of water 
was 75 feet or more. This was a land based event. 
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Roll Out Passing 
(Continued from page 15) 

We call the pass by adding the word 
“pass” onto the term 0-37 and then give 
a description of the pattern. Example: 
“0-37 pass, right half in the flat.” 

Our fast roll out passes come from a 
running play that is a special play 
and not a series. It is simply called 19, 
which means the #1 back (QB) at the 
9 hole. 





Left End: Run through the deep mid- 
dle zone. 

Right End: Release quickly, go to 
the deep outside zone. 

Right half: Slide through the off- 
tackle hole (he will slide outside the 
defensive end if the end closes the off- 
tackle hole). Proceed about four yards 
down field and break to the sidelines. 
Never get over seven yards deep or 
one defensive man might possibly cov- 
er both you and the end. 

Fullback: Fake the off-tackle belly 
play by stepping off parallel to the 
line of scrimmage with your right foot 
and bellying to a point where our of- 
fensive right ends’ inside foot original- 
ly was. Block any defensive man that 
shows in the end zone. (From outside 
shoulder of tackle to head-up with 
end.) 

Left half: Block off the corner. Run 
tight behind the fullback and block 
the first defensive man that shows on 
the corner. If the defensive end plays 
loose you should be blocking him with 
an aggressive roll block. If the end re- 
spects our fake off-tackle and closes 
down the line, proceed immediately 
for the next man which would be the 
corner linebacker. The left half must 
move quickly when the ball is snapped 
in order to get in front of the QB and 
do his job. At no time should the left 
half look back to see if the QB is run- 
ning or passing. If he turns down field 
for the corner linebacker, he should 
continue after him regardless of how 
far he must go. 

QB: Steps away from the line of 
scrimmage at a 45 degree angle with 
his right foot. Advance with his left 
foot and stop as the right foot strikes 
the ground. These three steps may be 
of different length depending on the 
size or speed of the QB. However, it 
is important that the QB steps with 
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his right foot forward so he can slide 
the ball into the fullback’s pocket and 
ride with the fullback toward the off 
tackle hole. As he rides with the full- 
back, he will step with his left foot 
toward the hole and shift his body 
weight from the right foot on to the 
left. This action should be exactly the 
same as the action for giving the ball 
to the fullback on the off tackle run- 
ning play. The QB should come off the 
fake to the fullback about one yard 
behind the offensive line. We want 
this position because a smashing end 
could contain the QB from rolling out 
if he rode the FB any closer to the line 
of scrimmage. 


When the QB starts to roll out he 
should first give a little ground and 
run for the outside under controlled 
speed. Remember, he must pull up 
sharply if the defensive end plays loose, 
and continue his roll out if he plays 
tight. 

The most important key for the QB 
is the reaction of the corner linebacker, 
or defensive halfback if it’s a 3-deep 
secondary. As I mentioned before the 
QB should run if the linebacker plays 
it as a pass situation and throw if he 
forces. Keep in mind to run until you 
are forced to throw, or a defensive 
man is drawn out of position. The 
QB should be able to throw to any 
one of the three receivers. 


Agha 


We call this pass “goal line” because 
that’s where we’d like to use it, but 
we have used it in other parts of the 
field also. We like this pass because it 
gives us good protection against any 
defense; it has a tendency to throw 
the defense off their keys; it has 
tremendous faking potential, and it is 
a sound run — as well as pass — for 
the scoring zone. 





19 VS. 62 
V Vv. 
ei @ 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Clyde Partin is a graduate of Emory 
University where he received B.A. degree 
in 1950 and M.E.D. in 1951. He served 
as instructor in physical education at 
Emory for one year before accepting the 
position of athletic director and dean of 
men at Reinhardt College, Waleska, 
Georgia. After one year at Reinhardt, he 
went to Emory-at-Oxford for three years 
as physical education instructor; then 
returned to Emory in 1956 as instructor 
in physical education and director of re- 
quired program and testing. 


n setting up a good testing program, 

the validity, reliability, objectivity, 
norms, costs and time of administra- 
tion must be determined. The tests 
which are used at Emory University 
by the Division of Physical Education 
are primarily used as _ classification 
tests; that is, our aim is to place stu- 
dents in a homogenous grouping so that 
more effective teaching may be real- 
ized. Equating the powers or abilities 
of individuals within the large ho- 
mogenous group may also be carried 
out so that really maximum homogen- 
ity may be obtained. We have found 
that by classifying individuals we have 
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not only created a better atmosphere 
for teaching per se but have also de- 
veloped more desirable attitudes to- 
ward physical education by the class 
members. This is because they are 
competing with persons of their own 
approximate abilities and interests. The 
instruction is geared to the group asa 
whole rather than to the lower motor 
ability group as is generally the case 
when a heterogenous grouping is found. 
Another feature of homogenous group- 
ing is the social development which 
comes as a result of a more active, 
more co-operative attitude produced 
by the same motor-level group. 

With these thoughts in mind the 
members of the staff of the Division 
of Physical Education at Emory Uni- 
versity have for the past five years ad- 
ministered a four item test to incom- 
ing male freshmen. The tests, as point- 
ed out above, are given so that students 
may be classified into as homogenous 
groups as possible. 

The test items were selected because 
they were felt to be pertinent to the 
activities which are carried on in our 
required, intramural and intercollegiate 


Emory University 


by Clyde Partin 


develops tests for... 


% MEASURING 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 





programs. A separate test to measure 
the swimming ability of each student 
is also given at the same time to de- 
termine the proper swimming classi- 
fication for the individual. The swim- 
ming test is a 50-yard swim for time 
with the faster swimmers being 
placed in the “A” group, next fastest 
in the “B” group, and the slowest and 
non-swimmers in the “C” group. Each 
student is then required to take one 
quarter of survival swimming. 

The four items comprising the classi- 
fication test are listed and described 
below: 


The student demonstrating the four- 
motor ability tests is John Gallemore, of 
Perry, Ga., a sophomore in the College of 
Arts and Sciences at Emory University. 


His motor ability score in the Fall of 
1957 classified him in the 39th percentile 
and when he took the tests again in the 
Spring of 1958, he scored in the 61st 


percentile. 
' (Continued on page 21) 
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I. SARGENT JUMP. Here the stu- 
dent is instructed to stand facing a 
blackboard. He holds a piece of chalk 
in one hand and, while standing flat 
on the floor, he raises both arms above 
his head. At the top of his reach, he 
makes a mark on the board with the 
chalk. Then, facing in a sideways di- 
rection, he bends his knees, swings his 
arms down and to the rear, and jumps 
as high as possible off the floor. At 
the peak of his jump, he extends his 
arms fully and makes a mark on the 
board. The distance between the two 
marks represents his jump. Each per- 
son is given three jumps and the better 
of the three is measured. Measurement 
is to the nearest half-inch. 

II. SIXTY-YARD DASH. This is a 
run in which each man is timed from 
start to finish, with the time being 
recorded to the nearest tenth of a 
second. 





* 


Ill. SOFTBALL THROW. Students 
are permitted three throws, with the 
better of the three measured to the 
nearest foot. The starting point is rep- 
resented by a line. Stepping over the 
line disqualifies the throw. A single- 
step throw, followed by a follow- 
through step with the opposite foot, 
is prescribed. 

IV. BASKETBALL DRIBBLE. Four 
chairs are set at equal distances and 
staggered right and left three feet to 
either side of a line running from one 
basket to the other. On a given signal, 
the participant who is at the end line 
under the basket starts dribbling to the 
right. He goes to the outside of each 
chair and, when he gets to the far 
end shoots for that basket. He shoots 
until the ball goes in the basket and 
then starts back. On the return trip, 
he again starts dribbling to his right. 
He dribbles to the outside of each chair 
and upon reaching the other basket 
shoots at it until he scores. His score 
is determined by the time which has 
elapsed from the starting signal until 
he has scored at the second basket. The 
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time is recorded to the nearest tenth of 
a second. The length of our courts 
is 86 feet. 

In the Fall of 1957 the above de- 
scribed tests were administered to 171 
incoming male freshmen at Emory Uni- 
versity. After the raw scores were ob- 
tained they were converted to scores 
based on norms for the years 1953- 
55. The converted scores, in turn, were 
divided by four (total number of tests) 
and this number represents the motor 
ability score for the individual student. 

At the close of the school year the 
tests were again administered and the 
results were placed on the permanent 
record card of the individual student. 
By testing in both the Fall and Spring 
quarters the percentage of improve- 
ment was determined. It is interesting 
to note that out of 171 students who 
were tested in both the Fall and Spring 
quarters 75.5% showed a marked de- 
gree of improvement. The rate of im- 
provement varied from 1 to 32%. 7.0% 
of the students tested were in the 80- 
100 percentile while 8.7% were in the 
20th percentile or lower. 

For purposes of classification the 
groups were divided into three sec- 
tions: (1) the high group, 60-100 per- 
centile (2) middle group, 30-59 percen- 
tile (3) lower group, 0-29 percentile. 
32.7% of the students fell into the up- 
per group, 44.4% in the middle group, 
and 22.8% in the lower group. 

Before 1953, an eight item classifica- 
tion test was used but the question 
arose as to whether or not there might 
be repetition within test items. In other 
words, was the same skill being meas- 
ured more than once and, if so, might 
not the same results be obtained 
through fewer test items. 

The procedure used to examine the 
possibility of reducing the number of 
test items was the Wherry-Doolittle 
Test Selection Method. As described 
by Garrett, “By use of the Wherry- 
Doolittle method we can (1) select those 
tests which yield a maximum R with 
the criterion and discard the rest; (2) 
calculate the multiple R after the addi- 
tion of each test, stopping the process 
when R no longer increases.”’! 

“Since there was general agreement 
as to the over-all effectiveness of the 
total motor ability score as a means of 
classification, this score was used as 
the criterion. By means of the product- 
moment method, correlations of the 
criterion measure with each of the 
eight test items were computed. Addi- 
tionally, intercorrelations of each test 
item with each of the other seven were 
derived. The data for these correlations 
were derived from the scores obtained 
by 220 entering Freshmen at Emory Uni- 





lHenry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology 
and Education, New York; Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1947 (3rd Ed.), p. 435. 
(Continued on page 28) 








WHAT MAKES 
A HAPPY COACH? 


A winning team, of course! 


And what makes a winning team? Many 
important things, including team morale. 


We've been told by coaches everywhere 
how important clean, fresh practice uniforms 
are to health and morale. Jerseys, pants, 
socks, T-shirts, towels and supporters can be 
issued clean every day with UniMac laundry 
equipment. 


UniMac's wash-action is thorough and 
fast. Sweat and dirt are immediately re- 
moved from washables. They last much 
longer. You can operate with less inventory. 


UniMac’s thorough rinse-extraction in- 
sures faster drying. Today’s uniforms can 
be washed today, ready for practice to- 
morrow. You save on commercial laundry 
service — no delays, no counting, no check- 
ing, no losses! 

All this without hiring special help! Uni- 
Mac is easy to operate. At most schools stu- 


dent managers do the team’s laundry in 
only a few hours. 


The UniMac Twin washer-rinse-extractor 
combination is rugged commercial equip- 
ment. It processes 120 Ibs. per hour in only 
10 sq. ft. of floor space. Comes fully 
equipped with heavy duty electrical and 
plumbing connections. Easy and inexpen- 
sive to install, maintain and operate. 
Schools everywhere say UniMac pays for 
itself out of savings. 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE! 


You can still have your UniMac 
in time for the big fall season! 


Get All the Facts! 
WRITE TODAY — Dept. F-88 


niAsac 


Company 


723 Ponce de Leon Place, N. E. 
ATLANTA 6, GEORGIA 
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Team Offense 
(Continued from page 17) 


ticipation and sound methods. 
Regardless of the type used, 
it is tantamount that consider- 
able practice time be dedicated 
to it. Every drill, snap of ball, 
and charge should be initiated 
with the starting count. It is al- 
so good to stop every one 
with the sound of a whistle as 
in a game. The important thing 
is that all get off on the ball in 
a synchronized movement. 


P. Passing attack. Don’t throw 
without a good passer nor a 
properly trained one. Two fa- 
vorite types of passes: (1) Play 
passes to mesh with running 
game. (2) Drop back — flood 
zones and the use of individual 
maneuvers on isolated defend- 
er. With this type you must 
utilize draws, screens, and traps. 

Q. Protect the faking area. This 
faking area will vary with the 
formation used. For instance, in 
the split T this is on the line 
of scrimmage, in the regular T 
about a yard and a half back, 
and the single wing approxi- 
mately four yards. This would 
involve the stance to be used 
by linemen and backs, as well 
as the type blocks to be utilized. 
The ball handlers must be pro- 
tected while executing their 
fakes. 


R. Be sound and tough. Don’t get 
sold on a system you are beat- 
ing weaker opponents. with. 
Base it on whether you could 
beat an equally as tough op- 
ponent with it. 


S. Be very, very selective as to 
your choice of field general, not 
only as to natural and mechani- 
cal ability; but also in regard 
to the intangible qualities nec- 
essary to possess in order to 
perform in a winning fashion. 
Spend a lot of time in training 
him on and off the field. Select 
a winner, one with great com- 
petitive instinct. 


II. Offensive Planning at Clemson Col- 
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lege. 

Clemson’s 1957 offense scored 33 
touchdowns and 216 points. Oppo- 
nents scored only 78 points against 
Clemson. Good offense and defense 
go hand in hand. Weakness in one 
will reflect directly upon the other. 
The offense made very few mis- 
takes in their own territory and 
maintained possession clockwise 
and play wise in most games. The 
defense was sound and stopped the 


opponents frequently in order to 
afford the offense an opportunity 
to operate. Clemson’s total offense 
averaged 328 yards per game to top 
the Conference. Clemson’s 1957 
running offense produced 2212 
yards and 21 touchdowns on 460 
plays averaging 4.8 yards per try. 
Fifty-five percent of the running 
attempts gained 4 yards or more. 
Forty-nine runs were good for 10 
yards or more. At Clemson the past 
year our passers completed 58 of 
128 attempts for 1065 yards and 
12 touchdowns. This represents a 
45 percent completion record with 
each completion averaging 18.4 
yards and one out of every ten 
pass attempts a touchdown pass. We 
had 8 interceptions or about 6 per- 
cent. However, our top passer hit 
on 46 of 95 attempts for 861 yards 
and 11 touchdowns with only 3 in- 
terceptions. 


A. Philosophy. Basically we would 
fall into the category of a ball 
control team employing posses- 
sion and field position play. 
However, we are _ flexible 
enough to adapt our offense 
game by game to meet the rela- 
tive strengths of our opponent’s 
offense and defense in compari- 
son to ours. For instance, we 
analyze and compare the 
strength of our offense to their 
defense and their offense to our 
defense. If they have a very 
tough and practically impene- 
trable defense with a sporadic 
inconsistent offense, then we’ll 
utilize the long gain type of of- 
fense and not beat our heads in 
trying for the four yards. On 
other hand if they have a dan- 
gerous explosive high scoring 
offense with a mediocre de- 
fense, then we utilize our of- 
fense to play a possession game 
and keep less pressure on our 
defense. To sum it up, we will 
play a ball control and pos- 
session type game against any 
opponent that we can do so and 
win. But at the same time if 
we encounter adverse factors 
such as time, score, or an over- 
powering defense that we can’t 
get the consistent four yard 
gain; then we will have in our 
repertoire of plays the long 
gainer or home run type of 
plays to use, and we expect to 
have our quarterbacks trained 
and instructed as to when and 
how to utilize them. 

B. Drill a great deal on the elimi- 
nation and cutting to a mini- 
mum the offensive mistakes 
that beat you as listed in N. 
above. 








Don Salls’ 


Football Pact-toou | 





Mote m., 
NAKED REVERSE 


An offensive play that starts in one di- 
rection and ends up with the ball carrier 
going in the opposite direction, without 
blocking, is a naked reverse. Naked means 


GeRho 
WhelAMs 


that the ball carrier travels unprotected, 
without the help of a blocker. 





C. Theory of splits. Ours is a sim- 
ple system of endeavoring to 
spread the defense with a stand- 
ard split and then adjusting ac- 
cordingly to the defensive man’s 
position on you and the play to 
be run. 


D. Groove men in knowledge ail 
assignments. (1) Rule blocking 
(2) Dummy offense repeatedly 
(3) Know how to block any > 
defense regardless of how late 
they shift or how they charge. 

E. Establishment of a _ definite 
threat in the offense. ; 
(1) We’re going to make our 
fullbacks go on two or three 
plays, and then (2) Use the full- 
backs as fakers to set up other 
plays and passes. 


F,. Emphasize speed and _ quick- 
ness in the execution of plays. 
Stress consistency in every 
phase of offense. 


G. Limit number of plays. Use no 
more than you can _ properly 
execute. Have a set pattern of 
plays so they will mesh into a 
series or a_ blocking pattern. 
Make plays look alike. Set up 
plays in series. Don’t use plays 
that have chance of losing yard- 
age. 

H. Limit as far as possible the 
number of individual funda- 
mentals that any one man has 
to perfect in the execution of 
all’ his assignments. Teach | 
man to master and execute well 
two or three type blocks. Don’t 
expect all linemen to be able to 
pull, to cross block, to double | 
team, to trap, to reverse shoul- 
der, etc. 
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1958 


I. Passing. — Tied in with running 

play threat and also the use of 
individual maneuvering. Run 
passes will come off the series 
or plays which are established 
as the strongest running threats 
in the attack. 
(1) Passer must be able to run 
and be trained never to throw 
ball away. (2) Receivers must 
react as blockers when option 
to run is elected and must real- 
ly compete for ball when 
thrown. 

J. Preach determination and sec- 

ond effort to blockers and ball 
carriers. 
(1) Block one — then get an- 
other (2) Miss your man or lose 
contact — get up and go after 
him again. (3) Ball carrier — 
set up and use blocks. Use any 
maneuver capable of to elude 
tackler. Get behind shoulders 
and penetrate toward goal line 
with driving power for every 
available inch when hemmed in. 
(4) Protect ball and don’t fum- 
ble. 

K. Constantly build up morale. Be 
aggressive, sound and tough. 

L. Concentrate on getting off on 
the starting count. 

M. Quarterback must have _ thor- 
ough knowledge of your offense. 
Teach him defensive recogni- 
tions and theory behind every 
defense with its strengths and 
weaknesses. Teach him to think 
as you think. Study opponents 
as to their down and distance 
tendencies, field position ten- 
dencies, adjustments to flank- 
ers, unbalanced line, etc., their 
pass defense, evaluate oppo- 
nents’ personnel as to how they 
play their respective positions 
in a team defense, study oppo- 
nents’ pursuit men, trailers, con- 
tain men, how secondary reacts 
to runs, etc., denote cues and 
tips and anticipate stunts. Have 
definite goal line attacks and 
limited time sequence of plays. 
Teach him the different logic 
in play selection when in a four 
down zone and a three down 
zone. Know opponents’ 
strengths, weaknesses, and 
characteristics, but force them 
to play our game. Develop poise 
and confidence in your quarter- 
back. 


It has been the purpose of the writer 
to convey to the reader that it is nec- 
essary to establish basic premises, 
theories, and philosophies prior to the 
installation of any particular type of- 
fense. Then whatever plays are added 
to the offense will fit into the overall 
thinking behind the offensive planning. 
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Asheville's Most Popular Hotel — in the center of everything 
© 200 modern guest rooms — each with shower bath and radie 
@ Sun Dial Room @ Roof Garden @ Colonial Dining Room 
@ Free Parking Lot @ Minutes away from all sports and 
beautiful mountain scenery 
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EXCELLENT CONVENTION FACILITIES 
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The Responsibility of 
being the Best... 


THERE is always one best —a tribute to its 
producers. And, rightly proud of their position, the 
proprietors of such a brand must also be deeply 
aware of the responsibility. 


EVERY unit of their classic product must stand 
comparison to the utmost if necessary, and yet by itself 
should be so completely satisfying that the suggestion 


of making any comparison is never questioned. 


IT is to see the new suits and topcoats for Fall 


and Winter ‘58 that we especially invite you now. 


ATLANTA 





The Style Center of the South 
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From Georgia Tech 





Bobby Dodd and Maxie Baughan 


rom a high school B-team to a ma- 

jor college All-America candidate 
in just three years. That’s the story 
of Maxie Baughan, 212-pound readhead 
who is the latest and potentially one 
of the best in a long line of great 
Georgia Tech football centers. 

Max’s story is not an unusual one in 
football circles — that of a mediocre 
back who found new meaning to the 
game after being changed to a line po- 
sition. In 1954 Maxie wasn’t getting any- 
place in particular as B-Team quarter- 
back on his Bessemer, Alabama, High 
School squad. Coach Euil “Snitz” Sny- 
der saw promise in the determined ef- 
forts of this gangling youngster, how- 
ever, and moved him to center for the 
1955 spring practice sessions. 

“That was one of the most fortunate 
decisions I made in my 25 years of 
high school coaching,” Snyder says. 
“Max took to the new position like he 
had always played there and in his 
single year of varsity ball for us he 
developed into one of the best line- 
backers we ever had.” 

Maxie’s efforts had not gone un- 
noticed by Southeastern Conference 
teams, of course, and by the close of 
the 1955 season he was one of the most 
sought after linemen in the south. 

“IT decided on Georgia Tech,” Max 
explains “because I liked the boys I 
met on my visit to the Tech campus; 
because former Bessemer High players 
like Don Stephenson, Frank Christy 
and Jimmy Thompson had gone to 
Tech and everyone in Bessemer knew 
how much they loved it there; and most 
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of all because I wanted to play foot- 
ball, if I was good enough, for coach 
Bobby Dodd.” 

Max was one of the smallest linemen 
on the Tech Freshman squad in 1956 
when he reported and the scales 
showed 179 pounds. Before two weeks 
of pre-season drills had gone by, how- 
ever, John Robert Bell, who was then 
the Tech Frosh coach, reported to coach 
Dodd that Baughan was potentially a 
star of the future. 

“He’s easy to coach, he’s quick with 
his head as well as his feet, and he 
seems to be going just as strong and 
as hard the last five minutes of our 
scrimmages as he is the first five,” 
coach Bell reported. 

Max has changed in only two re- 
spects from this original report. He has 
filled out his big frame to a husky 212 
pounds, and he has improved in every 
phase of the game until he performs 
all a center-linebacker’s duties in top- 
notch fashion. 

Before he had finished his Sopho- 
more year last season it was obvious 
that Max was going to become an out- 
standing football player. Although he 
was playing on the second Tech unit 
behind All-America Don Stephenson, 
he did some things even then better 
than Don. 

Tech coaches feel that with his added 
experience, plus his added weight, Max 
will take his place with other great 
Tech centers such as Stephenson, Lar- 
ry Morris, George Morris, Pete Brown, 
Bob Bossons, Paul Duke, Monk Neb- 





lett, Peter Pund, Owen Poole, Claire 
Frye and Pup Phillips. 

Robert Lee (Bobby) Dodd, Georgia 
Tech’s popular head football coach 
and Athletic Director, has one of the 
finest coaching records in the nation. 
After 13 years of directing the Yellow 
Jackets against major competition, 
Dodd’s coaching statistics show 105 
wins, 32 defeats and 5 tie games. 

Eight of Dodd’s team have been in- 
vited to play in post-season bowl games 
and they won all eight contests. By 
winning in the 1952 Orange Bowl; the 
1953, 1954 and 1956 Sugar Bowl; the 
1955 Cotton Bowl; and the 1956 Gator 
Bowl, Georgia Tech under Dodd be- 
came the first school and only school 
to win in six major bowl games in 
successive years. 

Georgia Tech, since Dodd has been 
head coach, has also played in more 
nationally televised games than any 
school, 10, and the Jackets have never 
lost before a national television audi- 
ance. 

Dodd has been accorded many other 
honors during his thirteen years as 
head coach of the Yellow Jackets. In 
1952 and 1953 he was named head 
coach of the College All-Stars to meet 
the professional champions in the an- 
nual Chicago Tribune sponsored charity 
game. In the fall of 1950 he directed 
the South squad to victory in the Shrine 
North-South Game at Miami, and his 
South team lost a thriller there in 1957. 

After the 1951 season Bobby Dodd 
was named “Southeastern Conference 
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Coach of the Year” by the other S.E.C. 
coaches. And at the close of the 1952 
season, when the Jackets were un- 
defeated in 11 games, a national poll 
conducted by the New York Daily 
News designated him as “College 
Coach of the Year.” 

Dodd was born in Galax, Virginia, 
but played his high school football, 
basketball and baseball at Kingsport, 
Tennessee. He went from Kingsport to 
University of Tennessee where he 
earned 9 letters as a Vol athlete. With 
Dodd at Quarterback the Tennessee 
football teams went undefeated in 1928 
and 1929 (though tied each year by 
Kentucky), and in 1930 they lost only 
to Alabama. 

After the 1930 season, Dodd was 
picked on the official Grantland Rice 
All-America team at Quarterback. 

Dodd came from the Tennessee cam- 
pus to Georgia Tech as_ backfield 
coach under W. A. (Bill) Alexander in 
1931, became head coach of the Jackets 
when Alexander retired to the athletic 
directorship in 1945, and Athletic Di- 
rector when Alexander died in 1950. 

Coach Dodd was married to Alice 
Davis of Atlanta (sister of one of the 
halfbacks he was coaching on the Tech 
team) in 1933. They have two children 
— Bobby, Jr., who is a quarterback 
for Grady High of Atlanta, and Linda, 
a student at Emory University. His 
favorite hobby is fishing, especially 
with his family, and he is also quite a 
tennis “doubles only” enthusiast. 





Ohio Wesleyan 
(Continued from page 9) 


Edwards field, adjoining the gym- 
nasium, is used for service classes and 
is where the varsity baseball diamond, 
one of the state’s finest, is located. 

Selby Field, a. 10,000 seat concrete 
stadium, is used for football games and 
track meets, with the 440-yard, eight- 
lane track considered one of the na- 
tion’s finest. Two national records have 
been set there, two national champions 
from Wesleyan have trained there. 

In addition there are intramural 
fields, two full varsity practice foot- 
ball fields and the soccer and lacrosse 
fields south of the stadium, a large 
woman’s athletic field, and six hard 
surface varsity tennis courts on the 
campus. A new field house is in the 
University’s planned building program. 





Subscribe to — 
COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
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Subscribe to— COACH & ATHLETE 


The magazine for coaches, trainers, officials and fans. 
Published monthly, except July, featuring technical articles for coaches and trainers and 
feature material for sport fans. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 

1 yr. subscription $3.00 ‘ 

2 yr. subscription $5.00 

3 yr. subscription $6.00 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES to bona fide members of Associations of Coaches, Trainers or Officials: 


$1.50 per year per member if subscribed to individually. 
$1.00 per year per member if taken for entire membership. 
Club Subscriptions must come through Secretary of Association. 
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310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 9 Atlanta 5, Georgia 
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Maximum protection 


Amazingly lightweight 
Low initial cost 

Fits perfectly 
Negligible upkeep 
Weatherproof 
Prevents injuries 
Completely sanitary 
Moisture proof 

Will not cause fatigue 


Polvonite football pads offer the ultimate in safe 
protection for players, withstand rough abusive treat- 
ment and yet are 100% lighter. 


Write for Protection Equipment Company, originators of 
th fiberless Polvonite football pads, feel qualified to 
e new represent it-as being superior to any on today’s 


1958 market. 
Catalog More than 50,000 ‘Polvonite pads are now in 
active use in high schools and colleges in all sections 


of the country. 
PROTECTION 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Haas at Wolverton St. ° Sunbury, Pa. 







_ National Boys 


Santa Claus Bowl Game, Lakeland, Fla. — Chicago versus Washington, D. C. 


Houston, Texas, team in huddle prayer. — team rides float in annual Chow time for players. 
parade. . 
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J. Gordon Roberts, Chairman of the 


Board, National Football 


Foundation. 


Boys 
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By BERT LIND 





HY A football program in your 

community for pre-high school 
youngsters? Boys have always tried in 
some manner to imitate their elders. 
It is because of this that we have the 
justifiable belief that our nation will 
continue to be the very fine America 
that it is today. Because our young- 
sters desire to follow and to do better, 
each succeeding generation has gained 
leadership in all fields of endeavor in- 
cluding science, industry, religion and 
sports. This gives us the glowing prom- 
ise of the great tomorrow. 

This desire has no exceptions, and 
in the field of sports youngsters have 
proven year after year that they will 
continue our heritage and tradition. In 
the great game of football, boys have 
been passing, tackling, kicking and 
blocking as long as we have known 
the game to exist. The fact that they 
were only partially uniformed, without 
supervision, playing on streets and 
fields amidst traffic, broken glass and 
stones did not hinder their natural love 
of the game. 

Gradually men who understood this 
perfectly normal desire on the part of 
young America stepped in to help. The 
result has been most gratifying. Slowly 
but surely, more and more adults in 
industry, commercial and fraternal or- 
ganizations, civic clubs, schools, and 
countless other groups helped these 
youngsters obtain proper supervision 
and equipment. There were those too 
who studied rules and _ regulations, 
proper weight and age classifications, 
safety, and myriads of other ideas 


needed for a successful football pro- 
gram for the small fry. 

It was in this way that the National 
Boys football Foundation was 
launched with its program of super- 
vised and organized football for boys 
of the ages 10 through 13. In the words 
of J. Gordon Roberts, Chairman of the 
Board of the Foundation and a mem- 
ber of the Citizens Advisory Committee 
for the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, “Football for boys is spon- 
sored by our Foundation to help young- 
sters achieve what the ancients de- 
scribed as ‘a sound mind in a sound 
body.’ Such well-rounded, fitness con- 
tributes greatly to an effective and 
happy life by providing both the will 
and the drive to take full advantage 
of one’s ability and opportunity. Spe- 
cifically, we encourage a program of 
football for boys, properly supervised, 
well equipped, and fairly matched, 
with rules and limits to assure the ut- 
most safety. At this most impression- 
able stage in their lives, the program, 
in addition to the fun and physical 
gains, develops initiative and leader- 
ship, alertness and coordination, self- | 
discipline and dependability, respect 
for proper authority, and recognition 
of the importance of team play and 
group effort. 

“The National Boys Football Foun- 
dation, devoted to the development of 
‘sound minds in sound bodies,’ is in 
full accord with the objectives of the 
national program of Youth Fitness.” 

Particular emphasis is placed on 
character building and the importance 
of good sportsmanship. Adults are 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Boys Football 
(Continued from page 27) 


urged to refrain from criticism of play- 
ers, coaches, and officials and to allow 
the boys to play the game. Believing 
that football is but a means to an end 
(following physical examinations, 
weight and age rulings) the boys are 
required to write a 50-word essay on 
their favorite character quality and a 
six-line “Huddle Prayer.” George W. 
Jenkins, nationally known chain food 
store executive and President of the 
Foundation, points out “that youth pro- 
grams at the community level cannot 
fully inspire good citizenship, rever- 
ence and cultural and_ scholastic 
achievement unless the local program 
includes these opportunities for youth 
expression.” 

Culminating the Foundation’s year- 
round program is the annual Santa 
Claus Bowl. Held in Lakeland, Florida 
between Christmas Day and the New 
Year, four teams, consisting of 25 boys 
each, representing four areas of the na- 
tion, are selected to participate in the 
junior “Rose Bowl’ of the boys’ foot- 
ball world. The 100 boys and 16 accom- 
panying adults are housed and fed at 
Tiger Town, the spring training home 
of the Detroit Tiger Minor League Farm 
System, during their four day visit to 
the “World’s Citrus Center.” The Bowl 
schedule includes luncheons, dinners, 
and such interesting events as the an- 


Footwear: Canvas Sneakers (rubber 
cleated or plain). 

Rules: National Scholastic Federa- 
tion. 

Time: 7 - 10 minute quarters. 

Practice: Two-a-week, two-hours 
each during playing season. 

SANTA CLAUS 
BOWL CHAMPIONS 

1947 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
1948 Lynchburg, Virginia 
1949 Omaha, Nebraska 
1950 Omaha, Nebraska 
1951 Roanoke, Virginia 
1952 Washington, D. C. 
1953 Knoxville, Tennessee 
1945 Lincoln, Nebraska 
1955 New Orleans, Louisiana 
1956 Washington, D. C. 
1957 Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Leagues desiring information con- 
cerning the National Boys Football 
Foundation and the Santa Claus Bowl, 
should contact the Foundation at P. O. 
Box 979, Lakeland, Florida. Films of 
previous Bowls (16 mm. black and 
white with sound) suitable for club 
or TV showings can be booked free 
through the Foundation office. 





Physical Fitness 

(Continued from page 21) 

versity in the fall of 1952. The correla- 
tions obtained are given below. 





addition increases the multiple R to 
.951. The addition of the fourth test 
item, the basketball dribble, results in 
a multiple R of .987. 

Because additional test items do not 
increase the multiple R, it is con- 
cluded that the four test items men- 
tioned above constitute a battery with 
the highest validity of any combination 
of test items selected from the list of 
eight. 

Examination of our classification test 
by the Wherry-Doolittle Test Selection 
Method enables us to shorten consider- 
ably the amount of time required for 
testing without sacrificing the effec- 
tiveness of the test. Where eight items 
formerly comprised the test, the above- 
mentioned four items give virtually 
the same result. Thus savings in time 
and in testing personnel and materiel 
are effected.”2 

Based upon the experience and evalu- 
ation of the members of the Division 
of Physical Education, the test may be 
said to meeting its objective: that is 
the groupings have, for the most part, 
resulted in a homogenity of perfor- 
mance level. 


2Emery W. Seymour, Classification of Em- 
ory University Male Freshmen in Physical 
Education Classes. Reprinted from THE RE- 
SEARCH QUARTERLY, 24:4 (December 
1953), pp. 459-462. Copyright, 1953, by the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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nual selection of the Santa Claus Bowl I 9 3 4 5 6 - 8 
Queen, the sight-seeing tour, the Santa 
Claus Bowl Banquet, a gigantic fire- 
works display, the Bowl parade, a fish- ¢ 788 .768 .733 .685 .681 .665 .533 .391 Total Motor Ability Score 
ing contest, and many other fascinating 
experiences that serve to make the , 784 411 .463 512 .460 .392 .169 Softball Throw 
program a pleasant memory to all con- 
cerned for the rest of their lives. 
2 331 464 441 .518 .299 .191 Football Throw 
Trophy presentations are made at the 
Santa Claus Bowl Banquet in accord- \ 
ance with the objectives of the Foun- 3 328 332 339 .182 178 Sargent Jump ine 
dation. Participation, Championship, len 
Sportsmanship and Queen Trophies are 4 467 = .239 317.132 Sixty-yard dash i? 
presented as well as the equally im- i 
portant Huddle Prayer and Character 5 367 .222 .127 Chinning | 
Essay Awards. Z; * 
6 389 .141 Basketball Dribble ‘ 
BASIC STANDARDS FOR BOYS ] 
FOOTBALL LEAGUES 7 .191 Soccer Dribble 3. | 
Age: Min. — 10 years on or before f 
| July 1 of current year. Max. — 13 years { 
as of December 31 of current year. 8 Volleyball Serve 4.1 
Weight: Min. — 85 lbs. as of registra- ‘3 
tion time. Max. — 105 lbs. as of regis- t 
tration time. Season growth allowed to A 
109 lbs. With the first selected test, the soft- ; 
Sissel: At least 25 boys. ball throw, a multiple R of .788 with a 
League: At least 4 teams. the criterion is obtained. The second Use Brand Name Equipment iaiie 
i) Mies ston wider céllegiate selected test, chosen in accordance with a 
‘ the statistical rules of the Wherry- Sold By Your Local PP 
iowtiber = leather). 7 Doolittle Method, is the sargent jump, of rag 
Field: Optional in size. Regulation through the addition of which the mul- Sporting Goods Dealer set 
preferred. tiple R is raised to .906. The 60-yard kes 
Equipment: Full safety equipment. dash is the third selected test and its a 
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The activities of the Foundation are 
varied and many. They include corre- 
spondence with football and recreation 
groups and meeting with them when 
possible to aid each other in the estab- 
lishment of standardized rules and 
regulations. The Foundation helps to 
organize leagues, supplies literature, 
character kits, emblems, etc. Cities in 
nearly half of the states of the nation 
are associated with the Foundation. 





Roll-Out Passing 
(Continued from page 19) 


As a variation, we like to throw the 
belly pass toward a flanker opposite 
using these two patterns: 


As you can see we rely on the QB’s 
fake to the fullback to make the belly 
roll out pass successful. As a varia- 
tion, we will roll our QB out behind 
the fullback with no fake at all. When 
we do this we are relying on the speed 
of our QB to get wide enough to put 
the pass or run pressure on the corner 
linebacker. We call our fullback to 
block the end zone to help the QB get 
wide. The off halfback flares away 
from the roll out action as a pass re- 
ceiver. 





With this variation we can develop 
several situations that might be prob- 
lems for the defense. 


1. We put pressure on the corner line- 
backers quicker. 


2. The offensive pattern will throw 
some defensive secondaries off their 
keys for revolving. 


3. We can develop pass patterns away 
from the roll out action as well as 
toward it. 


4. We can utilize our off halfback as 


a flanker as well as our onside half- 
back. 


Anytime our QB calls a pattern that 
is designed to put the pressure on the 
middle or the offside of the defensive 
secondary, he will pull up at a spot 
approximately five yards deep be- 
hind our inside ends original position. 
In getting to this spot he should make 
every action to resemble that of the 
original roll out pattern. 
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Directly on the Ocean 










|, Stop.omd, ploy 
ti tofe funasruy 
@ Only Private Heated Swimming Pool on the Beach 


@ Kitchenettes @ Largest Motel on the Beach 
@ Telephones — Air-Conditioning 


’ ! @ Televisions (optional) @ Coffee Shop 





Telephones 


CHerry 9-5692 


Write for Reservations 
or Informatio: 
PIRST STREET AT EIGHTEENTH AVENUE NORTH 
2 BLOCKS EAST OF HIGHWAY AIA 














Let us PERMA-SEAL your 


© Certificate ® Diploma 
® Citation @ Important Document 
® Keep Sake Letter @ Cards 





Laminated onto Attractive Wood Plaque 
Preserved for Lifetime — and Longer 
Sealed from Dust, Water and Air 
Durable—Washable—Beautiful— Moderately Priced 


An Attractive Adornment for Home or Office 





For prices and further information write: 


PERMA-SEAL PLAQUE CO. 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. ° Atlanta 5, Ga. 
“For Keep-Sake —Perma-Seal It” 
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FRONT COVER PHOTO 


Coach Paul Dietzel 
and Billy Cannon 


L.S.U. 


Billy Cannon, the South’s fastest foot- 
ball player, could become the best in 
Louisiana State history. And that is no 
small accomplishment when it is recalled 
that such great ones as Y. A. Tittle, Steve 
Van Buren and Gaynell Tinsley did some 
impressive playing on the Tiger gridiron 
in years past. 

Cannon, a physical phenomena, is 6-1, 
200 pounds, and has been clocked at 9.5 
in the 100-yard dash. 

The 20-year-old junior left halfback is 
an all-around threat in Coach Paul 
Dietzel’s “Variable-T” offense. He is fore- 
most a dangerous running back because 
of his speed and power, but also punts, 
passes and last year was the top receiver 
on the team. 

In a pre-season poll, he was selected 
as the outstanding runner and punter in 
the Southeastern Conference. 

This is Coach Dietzel’s fourth year at 
L.S.U. He served as assistant coach at 
Miami (Ohio) University, West Point, 
Cincinnati and Kentucky before going to 
L.S.U. in 1955. 

He has done a remarkable rebuilding 
job at L.S.U., where his teams have earned 
the accolade of “Fighting Tigers.” 








“Whitey”? Gwynne has been on the staff 
at West Virginia since 1934, with the ex- 
ception of four years of service in the 
Navy V-5 program. He was president of 
the Southern Conference Trainers Asso- 
ciation in 1952-53 and served as a Direc- 
tor of the National Athletic Trainers Asso- 
ciation. This past June, he was unani- 
mously elected chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Athletic Trainers 
Association. 
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Mr. Paul German (left), General Sales Manager for BIKE WEB Sales Division, The 
Kendall Company, presents Century Club Certificate No. 1,000 to Coach Hayes 
(right). United States Senator John Bricker, of Ohio, looks on (Senator Bricker was 
the featured speaker at the Ohio State Spring Football Banquet). 


“WOODY” HAYES RECEIVES 1000TH BIKE CENTURY CLUB AWARD 
Wayne Woodrow Hayes, 1958’s “Football Coach of The Year,” became the one 
thousandth man to enter the BIKE WEB Century Club. The award was made to 
Coach Hayes at the annual Ohio State Spring Football Banquet held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on May 2. Mr. Paul German, General Sales Manager for BIKE WEB, made 
the presentation. 

“Woody” Hayes is well known throughout the sports world for his outstanding 
record with the Ohio State football squad. His Buckeye teams have won several 
Big Ten Championships. Coach Hayes became eligible for Century Club mem- 
bership when he gained his one hundredth victory by beating the University of 
Oregon in the 1958 Rose Bowl. 

The first Century Club certificate was given to Bill Matthei of Bay View (Mil- 
waukee) High School, in the fall of 1949. Since then a certificate, signifying 
membership, has been sent to every nominated coach whose teams have won 
100 or more victories in any one sport. 













7” The MGST CONVENIENT SPOT 
{in DOWNTOWN ATLANTA — 


| For BUSINESS or PLEASURE i 















Near business section, stores and night 
clubs. Every room with tub and shower— 
at reasonable rates. Choice of T.V. or 
radio. Ample parking across street. e 


“WRITE TODAY FOR:RESERVATIONS 


Tew hide 


"S.LUCKIE at CONE STREETS, ATLANTA, GA. 
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Officially Approved* 


PENNBILT PF-6 FOOTBALLS 


Stay True to Form... Game After Game 


Tired of having a ‘game ball’”’ become a “practice ball’’? Now you can 
forget this problem—equip your teams with Pennbilt PF-6 footballs. 


Le 


ae 


e LONG-WEARING GRIP-GRAIN COVER—for perfect ‘‘feel”’ 
\ and controlled ball handling. 


» ¢ MULTI-PLY FABRIC CARCASS—assures outstanding shape 
retention — official size ball in every respect. 


















The 
layes  PF-6 FOOTBALL— your assurance of highest quality and 
rwas ¥ preferred performance. 
; 
Official football rules of N.C.A.A. and National Federation 
D - of State High School Athletic Association; (Rule 1-3-1) By 
one agreement of both teams or by conference adoption or by 
election of either team while on offense, a properly con- 
le to structed rubber-covered football (such as PF-6) may be 
ibus, used in varsity play. 
nade 
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Look for this seai on every 
box—your assurance of 
top quality and consistent 
performance. 


& 
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THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
BOX 951, AKRON, OHIO 
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Ed Garich 
Public Relations 


Director 


A. O. DUER OUTLINES 
OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES 


HE CHALLENGE of gaining recogni- 

tion for the athletic programs of 
the nation’s colleges and universities 
of moderate enrollment while at the 
same time holding these athletic pro- 
grams in the proper atmosphere so 
that they are completely integrated 
with the other campus activities and 
fall under faculty and administrative 
control has been the heart and soul 
of the work of the National Associa- 
tion of Intercollegiate Athletics. 

The one objective, gaining recogni- 
tion for these athletic programs, has 
been successfully achieved through the 
nine championship events sponsored 
by the NAIA. These are in football, 
basketball, track, cross country, golf, 
tennis, baseball and wrestling. Events 
within the 32 districts into which the 
membership is divided also aid in this 
respect. 

The other objective, and in. the minds 
of many the more important objective, 
has gained acceptance also. Established 
aims and objectives of the NAIA point 
out the directions which the member- 
ship feels should be taken by all col- 
leges and universities in this classifica- 
tion. Eligibility rules and standards 
which are binding not only for NAIA 
championship events but also through- 
out the season of play in the various 
sports serve to establish a_ basic 
groundwork which insures equality of 
competition in respect to these rules 
and standards. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
NAIA in Kansas City, it was agreed 
that the only right to leadership the 
organization can expect to continue in 
this realm is to build to an even great- 
er extent a sound educational program 
of intercollegiate athletics for the in- 
stitutions having for the most part 
moderate enrollment and who exhibit 


32 


an interest in building within their own 
institutions athletic programs in har- 
mony with the general overall educa- 
tional stature of the institution and be- 
ing governed by the same standards 
as affect other departments of the in- 
stitution. 

In order to do this, it is felt within 
the association that in addition to a 
restatement of the aims and objectives, 
a pattern of sound practices must be 
developed in harmony with this phi- 
losophy. 

Perhaps it is naive to expect to 
change the commonly accepted defini- 
tions of “success,” which all too often 
mean “winning” and “championship.” 
Naive or not, certainly it is reasonable 
to state that winning and commercial 
success must be relegated to a sec- 
ondary role in the pattern of aims for 
the sincere college which wishes to 
present for its students a well rounded, 
balanced program of studies both in 
the classroom and on the playing field. 
The primary aim, and thus the major 
emphasis, must again be in assuring 
that results be achieved in the instil- 
ling of character, moral and ethical 
habits and ways of thinking, team 
spirit, individual and team courage, 
and the building of total fitness which 
will transfer into after-college living as 
a force in building citizenship and 
leadership with the courage of strong 
convictions. 

Surely these considerations over- 
shadow such shallow aims as all-vic- 
torious seasons, ever larger and more 
expensive athletic programs, huge sta- 
diums and fieldhouses which force 
more emphasis in order to pay for 
them, and the other aspects of an out- 
grown and out of balance program not 
in keeping with the other functions of 
the institution. We fail in our obliga- 





tions as educators and as leaders of 

young people if we fail to recognize 

this. 

In order to achieve this balanced, 
healthy status, the NAIA has commit- 
ted itself to the promotion of these 
guides: 

1. Athletics must be a normal part 
of the total educational program of the 
institution and subject to the same edu- 
cational standards. Its primary aim 
must be the education of participants 
and not the building of championships. 

2. Institutions should participate 
with others of like size and educational 
philosophy of athletics. 

3. Coaches should be selected with 
emphasis upon their moral character 
and not primarily upon their ability 
to build winning teams. 

4. A well developed set of aims and 
objectives must be developed within 
the institution for guidance of the ath- 
letic program which is consistent with 
the other aims of the institution. 

5. Institutions should determine a 
broad, sound educational program of 
athletics and the selection and main- 
tenance of sports should not be de- 
termined by gate receipts alone. Ath- 
letics should be a part of the regular 
budget of the institution. 

6. Institutions should make their 
programs as broad as possible in order 
to serve the greatest number, rather 
than limiting the program to the bene- 
fit of a few already skilled athletes. 

7. Intercollegiate athletics should be 
coordinated with an active intramural 
program and, if within the aims of 
the institution, a sound physical educa- 
tion program. 

8. The program must have the full 
support of the administration of the 
college and the regular curriculum 
committee who are responsible for de- 
termining guiding policies and judging 
results. 

9. Scheduling of games must be 
well controlled to insure that: 

a. participants are able to take part 
in other significant areas of col- 
lege life with satisfaction and suc- 
cess. 

b. contests are graded for difficulty 
to assure reasonable success over 
a period of time with exceeding 
50 per cent won, 50 per cent lost 
season as the goal rather than 
expectation of continuous cham- 
pionships regardless of circum- 
stances. 

c. practice periods are controlled to 
avoid overemphasis within the in- 
stitution and still insure proper 
emphasis for the participant. 

d. the number of games is re- 
viewed to assure consistency with 
these aims. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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IRVING T. MARSH 


New York Herald Tribune 











EASTERN FOOTBALL SELECTIONS FOR 1958 
Ivy League Major Independents Small Colleges 
Lambert Trophy Eligibles Lambert Trophy Eligibles Lambert Cup Eligibles 
1. Dartmouth 1. Army 1. Williams 
2. Princeton 2. Pittsburgh 2. Lehigh 
3. Yale 3. Navy 3. Delaware 
4. Cornell 4. Penn State 4. Tufts 
5. Penn 5. Syracuse 5. Hofstra 
6. Brown 6. Boston College 6. Gettysburg 
7. Columbia 7. Holy Cross 7. Bucknell 
8. Harvard 8. Boston U. 8. West Chester 
9. Colgate 9. Connecticut 
i0. Rutgers 10. Springfield. 
11. Villanova 








IKE CAESAR’s GAUL, Eastern foot- 

ball formerly was divided into 
three parts — the Ivy League, the ma- 
jor independents and the small colleges 
— but this season of 1958 there will be 
a difference, and an important differ- 
ence, too. This year a new grouping 
will be in action in the section in which 
football started in America and in 
which close to 100 colleges field elevens 
of greater or lesser strength but with 
an enthusiasm that is second to no 
section. 

This year a group of 28 colleges in 
the Middle Atlantic States — New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Maryland — have combined 
into a three-part conference, one made 


BOB ANDERSON — Army 


up of larger institutions, the other two 
of smaller colleges divided into two 
sections according to geographical lo- 
cation. 

The new MippLte ATLANTIC CONFER- 
ENCE will, therefore, decide champions 
in a University division, composed of 
Bucknell, Delaware, Gettysburg, La- 
fayette, Lehigh, Muhlenberg, Rutgers 
and Temple; a college division North, 
made up of Albright, Dickinson, Hof- 
stra, Juniata, Lebanon Valley, Morav- 
ian, Lycoming, Scranton, Susquehanna, 
Wagner and Wilkes; and a college di- 
vision South, which consists of Drexel, 
Franklin & Marshall, Haverford, Johns 
Hopkins, Penn Military College, 
Swarthmore, Ursinus, West Chester 
and Western Maryland. 

All of which will make for considera- 
bly more interest and excitement than 
has been manifest in recent years 
among the non-segregated, but the big 
deals still will be the competition for 
the Lambert Trophy, awarded for the 
last twenty-two years to the major col- 
lege football champion of the East, and 
for the new Lambert Cup, which is up 
for grabs by the smaller colleges for 
the second year. There is also, of 
course, the battle for the Ivy League 
title, won a year ago by Princeton, and 
this one looks as wide-open a race as 
any in recent years. 

To get down to details: 


A recent poll among sports informa- 
tion directors of the Ivy League, none 
of whom is exactly completely objec- 








DON ALLARD — Boston College 


tive, produced the opinion that Prince- 
ton and Dartmouth would wind up in 
a tie for the title, with Yale, Cornell, 
Penn, Brown, Harvard and Columbia 
trailing in that order. 

Could be. But it is this observer’s 
opinion that Dartmouth is the team to 
beat among the Ivies this year even 
though on paper Princeton is richer in 
returning veterans and in experience at 
every position. Chief reason for this 
selection is that the Big Green, in its 
fourth year under the astute Bob 
Blackman, is coming. Maybe it has ar- 
rived. The Indians just missed winning 
the title last year when they lost to 
Princeton in their season’s finale. This 


(Continued on page 45) 


DANIEL SACHS — Princeton 
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JACK HORNER 
The Durham Herald 


 . CAROLINA STATE’S Wolfpack 
sneaked off with the Atlantic 
Coast Conference football champion- 
ship a year ago, but couldn’t accept 
the Orange Bowl invitation because it 
was on NCAA probation. 

Virginia Military Institute’s unde- 
feated and uninvited Keydets surprised 
by winning the Southern Conference 
title. 

No dark horse is expected to crash 
through during the 1958 gridiron races 
in the two conferences. West Virginia’s 
powerladen Mountaineers are heavy 
favorites in the old Southern, while the 
youthful Atlantic Coast promises to be 
a two-team scramble between North 
Carolina’s rebuilding Tarheels and 
Clemson’s rugged Tigers. 

The ACC title could be decided in 


ALEX HAWKINS — South Carolina 
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the second game of the campaign when 
Sunny Jim Tatum takes his Tarheels 
into Clemson for an important early 
season tussle, Sept. 27. 

Duke, which finished runnerup last 
year and bowed to Oklahoma, 48-21, 
in the Orange Bowl, and improved 
South Carolina are the No. 1 challeng- 
ers. One of them will fall by the way- 
side when they tangle in the seasonal 
opener at Columbia, Sept. 20. 

The Southern has one less member 
since Washington & Lee cancelled its 
1958 schedule, leaving the loop with 
nine members. 

Here’s how this observer rates the 
teams in each conference: 

1. NORTH CAROLINA has the 
horses this trip to the post. Tatum 
is still a year away from _ reach- 
ing the peak in his rebuilding plans, 
but I wouldn’t advise anyone to take 
him lightly. He’ll put an all-senior for- 
ward wall on the field anchored by 
tackles Phil Blazer and Don Redding. 
This was a sore spot last fall. In Jack 
Cummings, who sizzled as a soph the 
latter part of the 1957 season, Tatum 
has a deadly passer who can keep the 
defense honest. Soph transfers John 
Schroeder, at end, and Fred Mueller, 
at guard, bolster the squad. Tatum 
won games he wasn’t supposed to win 
and lost the easy ones last year. He’s 
shooting for a 7-3 or 8-2 mark in his 
third season back at Chapel Hill. 

2. CLEMSON has an explosive back- 
field directed by one of the nation’s 
most outstanding signal callers in 
Harvey White, an aerial artist who is a 
bullish runner. White ran the second 
team in Coach Frank Howard’s two pla- 
toon in ’57 and it delivered the knock- 
out punch after the first unit softened 
up the defense. He found time to throw 
11 TD aerials and had only three in- 
terceptions in 95 passes. Backs are a 
dime a dozen in Tigertown. If the line 
holds up, and prospects are bright, 
Clemson could take all the marbles 
and go “bowling” next New Year’s 
Day. 

3. DUKE must rebuild its line, shot 
to pieces by graduation, and find a full- 
back replacement for Capt. Harold Mc- 
Elhaney. All three quarterbacks return 
along with two of Dixie’s finest runners 























HARVEY WHITE — Clemson 


in halfbacks Wray Carlton and George 
Dutrow, three-year veterans. Carlton 
and Dutrow together netted 1,508 rush- 
ing yards last season, to give you some 
idea as to their ability to eat up ground. 
Wade Byrd at center and Mike McGee, 
who made his first start at guard 
against Oklahoma, are the only line 
regulars available. Still, Coach Bill 
Murray will have a younger, lighter 
and more aggressive forward wall. 

4, SOUTH CAROLINA has a wealth 
of experienced talent featuring 24 let- 
termen and Coach Warren Giese hopes 
to better last year’s 5-5 record. The 
Gamecocks also have two slick run- 
ning and versatile halfbacks in Alex 
Hawkins and King Dixon. Both run, 
pass and kick. Newcomer John Saun- 
ders fills the FB slot, while Bobby 
Bunch and Stan Spears handle the QB 
chores. There’s strength up front, with 
depth making for keen competition for 
the line berths. Dwight Keith, Jr., son 
of the publisher of COACH & ATH- 
LETE, has nailed down the starting as- 
signment at center. 

5. MARYLAND — Here’s the real 
sleeper in the ACC. Coach Tommy 
Mont’s Terps caught fire and swept 
five of their last seven starts in ’57. 
If they can pick up where they left off, 
Maryland won’t be pushed around de- 
spite its suicidal schedule. Soph Dick 
Scarbath, younger brother of All- 
America Jack Scarbath, adds punch at 
QB Tom Gunderman and Rodney 


(Continued on page 49) 
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iy TAKES 11 good men and true to 
make a football team, but in the 
South, at least, a big league quarter- 
back is worth a mite more than any- 
thing else. 

This fact spices up the Dixie cam- 
paign considerably. And especially the 
1958 campaign. 

The Southeastern Conference, and 
the South in general, has a quarter- 
back to fill any requirements . . . soph- 
omores, juniors, seniors . . . All-Ameri- 
can candidates, red-shirts, unknowns 
and a few of the colorful variety. 

Miami has the most dynamic char- 
acter, one Fran Curci, a 140-pound 
wizard who knows when to toss the 
ball, when to lateral, when to start 
squirming and darting for a few yards 
himself. Curci, a junior, could be the 
spark to put Miami back in the na- 
tional spotlight. 

Auburn won the national champion- 
ship last fall on defense, which could 
explain why Lloyd Nix received little 


BILLY STACY — Miss. State 


































credit for the conquest. Too, Nix was a 
halfback converted to quarterback, but 
he developed rapidly in November as 
a smooth performer. Nix throws left- 
handed, plays defense expertly and 
runs the team in a subdued but highly 
efficient way. 

Ole Miss, rated no worse than No. 2 
in the SEC by any expert, will “go” 
with a new quarterback; that is, Bobby 
Franklin, the junior who understudied 
Ray Brown a year ago. Franklin is 
more spectacular than Brown, less con- 
sistent but more dangerous. 

Mississippi State has the most cele- 
brated quarterback in the league — 
Bill Stacy, a three-year star who does 
everything well. Stacy is an authentic 
All-American candidate and this time 
he has solid personnel to help him. 

Fred Braselton was a superb sopho- 
more for Georgia Tech a year ago; 
only trouble was that most of his team- 
mates were sophomores, too. Tech will 
be stronger and Braselton could out- 
shine some of the aforementioned stars. 
Georgia’s Charlie Britt has a great po- 
tential, too. He needs only consistency 
to put the Bulldogs in the top drawer. 

Florida has a mite named Jimmy 
Dunn who has two years of experience 
behind him. Kentucky must go with 
Lowell Hughes, a junior who absorbed 
weekly hard knocks in 1957. Tulane’s 
Richie Petitbon has a terrific potential 
but the helping hands are mostly green. 
Vanderbilt features Boyce Smith, a 
senior who is as daring as a sophomore. 

Tennessee for the first time in re- 
corded history will give the exacting 
tailback job to a sophomore — Bill 
Majors, 18-year-old brother of All- 
American John. Bill has the skills. A 
year at the helm should make the Vols 
characteristically tough in 1959. 


Mississippi is picked to win its fourth 
SEC title in 12 years. 

Quarterback Franklin’s most able 
confederate is likely to be Charles 
Flowers, a 200-pound fullback who has 
a brighter future than his cousin, Stan, 
formerly of Georgia Tech. The Rebels 





have good size, depth and speed. Fur- } 


thermore, the schedule 
and that helps. 

Of the teams rated in the top six, 
Ole Miss plays only Tennessee and 
Miss. State. 

Auburn, the other top-flight contend- 
er, plays Tennessee, Miss. State, Geor- 
gia Tech and Florida, as well as three 
other SEC teams. Ole Miss was able 
to book only five SEC teams; Houston 
was designated as the sixth game to 
count in the SEC race, the choice be- 


is favorable, 


ing made by Commissioner Bernie 


Moore. 


Auburn has everything it takes to win 
again. But the schedule is tougher and 
the new NCAA penalty — three years 
on probation — could take some of the 
starch out of the Plainsmen. Auburn 
has a great center in Jackie Burkett, 
a bright halfback in Tom Lorino, and a 
rugged end in Jerry Wilson. 


Behind Ole Miss and Auburn, in that : 


order, we pick Georgia Tech, Miss. 


State, Tennessee, Florida, Kentucky, 
Georgia, LSU, Alabama, Vanderbilt 
and Tulane. 


THE ALL-CONFERENCE TEAM shapes 
up like this: Ends, Jack Rudolph, Geor- 
gia Tech, and Tom Potts, Tennessee; 
Tackles, Rudolph Smith, Mississippi, 
and Val Heckman, Florida; Guards, 
Cicero Lucas, Georgia, and George 
Deiderich, Vanderbilt; Center, Jackie 
Burkett, Auburn. 

Backs, Bill Stacy, Mississippi State; 
Bobby Cravens, Kentucky; Tom Lorino, 
Auburn, and Carl Smith, Tennessee. 

Those guesses leave out some won- 
derfully-talented backs. Billy Cannon 
of Louisiana State runs the 100 in 9.9 
and runs like it in a football suit. Lar- 
ry Fonts of Tech could have a great 
year and so could Tom Moore of Van- 
derbilt, Theron Sapp at Georgia, and 
Boo Mason at Tulane. 


BILL MAJORS, having a famous 


family name behind him, will be ! 


watched closely. 

But he isn’t the only sophomore who 
might tear up the pea patch. Kentucky 
has the abundantly talented Cal Bird, 
Tech has Chick Graning and Ronnie 
Lewis, Hoss Hobbs of Ole Miss, Bobby 
Bates of Miss. State, and Don Steph- 
ens, a wingback newcomer that was a 
delight to Tennessee fans in spring 
drills. 


THE SOUTH’S most authentic All- 
American candidates at this early writ- 
ing are Burkett of Auburn, Stacy of 
Mississippi State, Curci of Miami and 
Smith of Mississippi. 

The results could be entirely dif- 
ferent when the polls close, so to speak, 
in November. 
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OW DO YoU sTOP OHIO STATE? 

H Any speculation about the 1958 
Big Ten football race has to begin and 
end with the Buckeyes who are de- 
scribed as bigger and better than ever 
if that is possible. Columbus fanatics 
are confident that Coach Woody Hayes 
has the ammunition to produce a rec- 
ord fourth undefeated champion. 
What’s more, even though the Bucks 
are ineligible for a visit to the Rose 
Bowl this year their followers feel an- 
other national championship would do 
nicely. 

The fates even appear to be working 
for Hayes and his giant gang which 
will approach professional football 
measurements. Regarded again as 
Ohio’s chief challenger is Michigan 
State’s Spartans. But in the spring 
game, just seven minutes before the 
end of the battle with a rugged Old 
Timers group, star fullback Blanche 
Martin went down with a knee in- 
jury. It proved so severe Martin will 
miss the season. 

Ohio State also has suffered a loss 
through ineligibility, and may another, 
but while the players involved are real 
good ones, they’re not key ones like 
Martin. Ineligibility in the spring se- 
mester cost Hayes a 217-pound sopho- 
more fullback named Mike Ingram 
who had been groomed to relieve Bob 
White, the sensational Buckeye line- 
pulverizer of last season. 

The other possible loss is Jim Mar- 
shall, 235-pound tackle, who became a 
standout in his girst season in 1957. If 
he doesn’t make the scholastic hurdle 
his replacement will be the Big Ten’s 
biggest — 310-pound Arnold Birtho. 


Consider the facts which force one 
to pick Ohio State to repeat its con- 
ference championship: 16 lettermen are 
back including nine starters and the 
entire star-spangled backfield — Quar- 
terback Frank Kremblas, Halfbacks 
Don Clark and Dick LeBeau and Full- 
back White; the starting lines in the 
spring game both averaged above 225, 
end to end. The Buckeyes again have 
the kind of schedule Hayes likes with 
two non-conference games to start, fol- 
lowed by two league foes who were 
second division last season and thus 
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provide suitable opposition for shake- 
down purposes before the tough part of 
the schedule is reached. 


Ohio, of course, will stay with the 
“four yards and a cloud of dust” at- 
tack which has chewed its way through 
Big Ten opposition for 24 triumphs in 
the last 26 games, titles three in the 
past four years. 


Now, how about the challengers? 
They divide roughly into three groups. 
Michigan State, Wisconsin and Iowa 
rate No. 1 contenders’ roles. Michigan, 
Purdue and Illinois are assigned dark- 
horse labels. Minnesota, Northwestern 
and Indiana are consigned to “not this 
year” categories. 

Besides Ohio State itself, overlooked 
by most 1957 prognosticators, Wiscon- 
sin and Purdue were the surprise teams 
of last season. Coach Milt Bruhn as- 
sembled a bunch of hard-nosed young- 
sters at Madison who reminded Badger 
fans somewhat of the famed Hard 
Rocks of 1950-51. Purdue, off to a bad 
start, suddenly righted itself and 
copped five of its last six games 
against good opposition. The only loss, 
and it was a grudging one, was to Ohio 
State. 


Lots of observers like Wisconsin’s 
chances because it has nine regulars 
back from its 6-3 team of last year 
which was predominantly sophomores. 
Graduation took only one player of im- 
portance, Halfback Danny Lewis, fleet 
195-pounder who gave the Badgers out- 
side speed. Coach Bruhn insists he has 
no one coming up to offset Lewis’ loss 
and fears his squad has been built too 
highly in the sports pages. Detractors 
point to the same sturdy line which op- 
erated last year, to quarterback Dale 
Hackbart who may bloom into one of 
Wisconsin’s best in years, to consider- 
able backfield depth in spite of Lewis’ 
loss. 


PURDUE, too, is loaded with letter- 
men — 26 of them — but also has as 
last year one of the nation’s toughest 
schedules. Coach Jack Mollenkopf’s 
club in one stretch of consecutive Sat- 
urdays must play Rice, Wisconsin, 
Michigan State, Notre Dame, Illinois 
and Ohio State. After that come light- 
ly-regarded Northwestern and Indiana 


RANDY DUNCAN — Iowa 


so if the Boilermakers are in good 
shape by then they can coast in. 

Graduation departures were negligi- 
ble, even including the fact one of those 
gone is Fullback Mel Dillard, Big Ten 
rushing champion in 1956. Last season 
he shared time with Bob Jarus and Jim 
Redinger and they outshone him on 
occasion. It will be another typical Pur- 
due team with giant tackles — 245- 
pounders Gene Sewalski and Nick 
Mumley — and strong ends on both of- 
fense and defense. 

Iowa is granted contender’s status 
but it may be on a reminiscent basis. 
Graduation hit Coach Forest Evashevs- 
ki harder than most. Five starting 
linemen are gone including All-Ameri- 
can tackle Alex Karras, All-Big Ten 
end Jim Gibbons and 260-pound tackle 
Dick Klein. Mac Lewis, 290-pound 
center last season, has been moved to 
tackle. 

The Hawks are strong in the back- 


WILMER FOWLER — Northwestern 



























Mid-West 

Continued 

field, though. Talented Randy Duncan, 
who set four Iowa offensive records 
last season, is on hand and so are 
veteran backs Bill Gravel, John No- 
cera and Kevin Furlong. 

Because of line uncertainties Iowa 
must be rated as having the least 
chance of the three contenders. 

Schedule-wise, it might be noted that 
Michigan State does not play Ohio 
State whereas Wisconsin, Purdue and 
Iowa all do. 

Purdue is ranked ahead of Michigan 
and Illinois in the dark-horse category 
but both the latter could forge ahead 
if some “ifs” materalize in their favor. 

In MIcHIGAN’s case the biggest “if” 
is Capt. John Herrnstein, the 210-pound 
fullback. Without him last season the 
Wolverines sank into the second divis- 
ion for the first time in 20 years. He 
played spasmodically but well below 
par because of a foot injury. If he’s 
sound this fall and can regain his soph- 
omore form Michigan’s chances will 
brighten. 

Coach Bennie Oosterbaan has other 
problems, too. He lost fleet Jim Pace, 
elusive halfback, among 17 lettermen 
and may have no capable successor. 
With Pace gone and if Herrnstein is 
ready, Michigan may turn to its tra- 
ditional single wing power attack and 
relegate the T to a minor role. Boost- 
ing this idea are 240-pound tackles 
Don Deskins and Willie Smith, out- 
standing ends and veteran guards. 

ILurnots’ “if” concerns its constant 
and vexing quarterback problem. 
Coach Ray Eliot, dean of Big Ten grid 
mentors starting his 16th season, 
thought he had it whipped with the de- 
velopment last season of Tom Haller, 
a 6-3 sharpshooter with poise. Then 
Haller signed a San Francisco Giants 
bonus offer this spring and again Eliot 
goes into a season without knowing 
who will be his field general. His 
choices are lettermen Bob Hickey and 
Bill Offenbecher and a 5-8 mite, sopho- 
more Johnny Easterbrook. 
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The Illini may change their tradi- 
tional pattern of swift attack for one 
of power and sturdier defense. They 
have, as so many other Big Ten teams 
have this year, an outstanding full- 
back in 215-pound Jack Delveaux and 
some unusually big — for Illinois — 
linemen including five lettermen tack- 
les and some newcomers in the 250- 
pound class. 

MINNESOTA, one of the “haves” in 
1957 pre-season forecasts, is a “have 
not” this year. The Gophers were boost- 
ed too highly last year which made 
their tumble to eighth place all the 
more grievous. At least this season 
Gopher fans won’t expect much from 
Coach Murray Warmath’s squad which 
lost its top two quarterbacks, its first 
three fullbacks and some key linemen. 

Sixteen lettermen are back at Min- 
neapolis and assigned to the ash-heap 
by the experts the Gophers, minus 
pressure, could be mildly surprising. 
Top players are figured to be End 
Perry Gehring, Tackle Mike Wright 
and Center Mike Svendsen. 

NORTHWESTERN, the surprise team of 
1956 in its first year under Ara Par- 
seghian, found the honeymoon a short 
one. The Wildcats found they could not 
get by a second season with manpower 
shortages caused by injuries, and went 
down to nine straight defeats. A num- 
ber of times last season Parseghian 
started nearly all sophomores. 

With that year behind them the 
same gridmen should be tougher this 
fall, but it’s doubtful the line has been 
bolstered adequately. The makings of a 
fine backfield are there with fleet Will- 
mer Fowler heading the cast, but Andy 
Cverko at tackle is the lone proven 
lineman. 

Finally, Inprana. It at least has its 
coach, Phil Dickens, this season which 
it did not have last fall when Dickens 
was serving out a conference suspen- 
sion. The morale should be better be- 
cause of it. The team should be, too, 
because of the addition of some 
sprightly sophomores who used to beat 
the Hoosier varsity last fall as did 
everyone else. 

Dickens’ first decision upon being 
“sprung” was to abandon his colorful- 
ly-labeled side-saddle T formation, 
recognizing the material wasn’t there 
to make it work as it did at Wyoming. 
His next was to shuffle what good 
players he had with star end Tony 
Aloisio going from end to center and 
tackle Mike Rabold from tackle to 
guard. The Hoosiers will be fairly big, 
but slow as a team and inexperienced. 

MAJOR INDEPENDENTS 

NotrE DAME, despite the usual rough 
schedule, is headed for another good 
year, and off the momentum of its 1957 
comeback perhaps a great year. 

Terry Brennan, no longer a “boy 


wonder” coach, has 24 lettermen back | 


from the squad which rebounded from 
the 2-8 season in 1956 to 7-3 last fall 
including the glittering 7-0 upset of 
Oklahoma. Added to the vets are soph- 
omores from what was regarded as a 
fine frosh squad. 

Among old hands the Irish count up- 
on are quarterback Bob Williams, full- 
back Nick Pietrosante, guard Al Ecuyer 
and tackle Chuck Puntillo. They even 
sound like Notre Dame names of past 
glory. 

MARQUETTE, another big Big Ten 
neighbor, hasn’t got off the floor yet 
and goes into the season with 19 
straight defeats. Coach Johnny Druze 
is certain the nightmarish streak will 
end due to 26 lettermen which include 
10 starters. 

DETROIT hopes to keep on improving 
after its encouraging 6-3 start as an in- 
dependent last season after a stay in 
the ranks of the Missouri Valley con- 
ference. Coach Wally Fromhart has 18 
lettermen nicely distributed among all 
positions. 

Coach Bud Kerr at Dayton is in simi- 
lar optimistic frame of mind with 13 
lettermen back from the squad which 
won its last five games in 1957 to offset 
a dismal start and post a final record 
of 6-3-1. Kerr has shifted star end 
Jerry Raiff to fullback and hopes for 
big things. Anchoring the line are 
standouts Bill Korutz at center and 
Emil Karas at tackle. 

XAVIER is looking to fresh talent to 
bring success. Coach Mick Connolly had 
an above-average freshman squad last 
year from which he hopes to extract 
needed strength to bolster 12 lettermen. 

Favored in smaller conferences are 
MIAMI again in the Mid-America with 
Bowling Green as a stout contender, 
Dennison and Wittenberg which shared 
the 1957 Ohio Conference laurels and 
John Carroll again in the Presidents 
Conference. 

Each of these defending champions 
has a healthy number of veterans re- 
turning to brighten the chores of 
Coaches Johnny Pont (Miami), Keith 
Piper (Dennison), Bill Edwards (Wit- 
tenberg) and Herb Eisele (John Car- 
roll). 

Outstanding players in these three 
loops back for another season include 
Halfback Hal Williams at Miami, 
Tackle Larry Baker at Bowling Green, 
Quarterback Bob Wagner at Marshall, 
Fullback Norm Billingslea at Toledo, 
End Joe Grigg at Western Michigan, 
Halfback Ron Murphy at Wittenberg, 
Halfback Art Bailey at Akron, Quar- 
terback Doug Schmidt at Ohio Wesley- 
an, Halfback Tom Dingle at Wooster, 
End Dave Hibbard at Oberlin, Quarter- 
back Dave Coulter at Marietta, Quar- 
terback Jerry Schweikert at John Car- 
roll, Guard Jim Kouzelos at Case. 
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Bill Whitmore 


ITH FERVENT HOPES international 
W crises don’t bring about wide- 
spread conflict, Southwest grid fans 
look forward to another spectacular 
and exciting campaign if things are 
still normal by fall. 

The major interest in this sector is 
the Southwest Conference, the land of 
surprises where the predicted winners 
often finish last, and vice versa, so 
many times. 1957 fit the frequent pat- 
tern with Rice Institute rising from 
sixth to the championship in one year, 
Texas from last to second by half-a- 
game, and co-favorite Baylor sweep- 
ing out the cellar. 

The experts have been poring over 
the statistics, lists of lettermen lost and 
returning, spring practice develop- 
ments, etc., for some time now. Con- 
fused as ever, they so far haven’t been 
able to tab any one team as the Blue 
Ribbon all-out favorite. But the depth 
charts and sometimes cloudy crystal 
balls have hinted to them the Cotton 





J. D. SMITH — Rice 
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Bowl host for New Year’s Day 1959 
should come from among T.C.U., Texas, 
and S.M.U. 

Chances are, though, you could find 
at least one veteran guesser willing to 
take a long shot on Rice, Texas A.&M., 
Arkansas, and Baylor. Or, you can put 
it this way, this well-balanced circuit 
that decides a true champion by a 
round robin — in games where vic- 
tories by more than two TD’s is a 
rarity — shapes up close enough again 
where a few good (or bad) bounces 
can be the difference between a title 
and the second division. 

For instance, last year Texas A.&M. 
lost two games by a total of three 
points, and finished third. Three of Ar- 
kansas’ four league losses were by a 
total of twelve points. 

COACHING CHANGES continue to come 
along rather rapidly. Bear Bryant left 
the Aggies for Alabama, and Jim My- 
ers brings in the single wing from Iowa 
State to replace him. Jack Mitchell 
headed home, too, for Kansas and 
Frank Broyles got the call to move in 
at Arkansas from Missouri. This will be 
only the second year for Bill Meek at 
S.M.U. and Darrell Royal at Texas, the 
third for Sam Boyd at his alma mater, 
Baylor. Abe Martin is an old settler 
now in his fifth year at his alma mater, 
T.C.U. Jess Neely is the league’s well 
established dean in his 19th term at 
Rice, where he’s the defending champ. 

Texas Tech is in its second year as 
a member of the SWC, but Dewitt 
Weaver’s Red Raiders can’t get into the 
round robin for a title bid until 1960, 
although they do play five “intersec- 
tional” games with members this fall. 

In any season at any school the quar- 
terback is very much a key man, but 
most emphatically are the men-under 
(and single wing tailback at Texas 
A.&M.) in the spotlight for this cam- 
paign. Two years ago much ado was 
made on the superior quality of the 
freshmen quarterbacks at most SWC 
schools, and now as seasoned juniors 
these youngsters move in as regulars 
who must come through if their clubs 
are to succeed. 

For instance, at Rice the title defend- 
ers switched Larry Dueitt to left half, 
where he was a regular as a soph last 








fall with a great duo of King Hill and 
Frank Ryan handling quarterback du- 
ties superbly. Now, Dueitt returns to 
man-under and he has to have a big 
year as a varsity rookie at that post if 
the Owls are to be contenders. It is a 
similar position at Arkansas where Jim 
Monroe has been in the shadow of grad- 
uated veterans George Walker and Don 
Christian, but Razorback boosters are 
confident the talented Texan can make 
their team go. 

Top “name” man-under in the SWC 
at this stage is Don Meredith of S.M.U. 
At mid-season he took over as the 
Mustangs made a daring change to the 
spread, and as the deep back hit vir- 
tually 70% of his passes for a new col- 
legiate accuracy record, and ran well. 
At nearby T.C.U. the big story of the 
spring work was the emergence of 
Hunter Enis, a bench warmer last fall, 
who suddenly began pitching like an 
old Frog named Sammy Baugh. T.C.U. 
optimists think the former fifth string- 
er can hurl the Froggies right to the 
top. 

Texas has been high on Bobby Lack- 
ey since that frosh season of ’56, and 
he played a lot last fall. They’re count- 
ing heavily on this tall, husky boy who 
has the tools to be a real standout. 
Meantime, the other big state school 
— Texas A.&&M. — has an equally 
talented play-caller in George Mil- 
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stead, who was an impressive under- 
study to senior Roddie Osborne. How- 
ever, the Tyler product starts over this 
fall since the Aggies make the radical 
change to the single wing and a tail- 
back operates far differently than a 
T man-under. But on the theory a 
good player will do well in any system, 
Aggie boosters are convinced Milstead 
will be a whiz of a tailback. 

The only senior among the league’s 
probable quarterback starters is Bud- 
dy Humphrey of Baylor, who logged 
some 300 minutes for the Bears last 
fall and hit 32 of 76 passes. Two years 
of good play at the position have dem- 
onstrated Buddy can deliver quite ade- 
quately. 


IN THE OVERALL PICTURE, here’s a cap- 
sule summary of the SWC title con- 
tenders: 


T.C.U. — only two regulars back, but 
20 lettermen on hand .. . better bal- 
ance of attack with improved passing 
should be a strong shot in the arm.. 
a lot of prize beef in the line... ex- 
cellent “top of the T” with fine run- 
ners in Marvin Lasater, Marshall Har- 
ris, and Jack Spikes . . . best bet to 
follow a frequent SWC pattern for a 
jump from second division (they tied 
for 5th) to the top. 


TEXAS — Best depth experience- 
wise in league with 26 lettermen, 
though strangely enough very shy of 
seniors . . . strong soph crop of ’57 
should be improved, and another im- 
pressive flock of rookies moving up 
... line starters not set, but simply a 
matter of deciding who gets the nod, 
not finding if anybody can play... 
some excellent backs in Rene Ramirez, 


DON MEREDITH — S.M.U. 








Max Alvis, and George Blanch ... last 
fall’s sharp rise from bottom to second 
was great for morale. 


S.M.U. — Most SWC observers very 
high on the Ponies, especially if Mere- 
dith stays whole to trigger the spread 

superior speed among running 
backs with terrific soph sprinter half- 
backs in Glynn Gregory, Frank Jack- 
son and Bill Polk, plus capable vet- 
erans . . . Guard Tom Koenig heads 
an impressive cast of starting linemen 
. . . presence of nation’s top punter in 
Dave Sherer helps in getting good po- 
sition. 


RICE — The title defenders have 
lost the most key men — brilliant 
quarterbacks Hill and Ryan, all-SWC 
guard Matt Gorges, all-SWC tackle 
Larry Whitmire, and center Don Gillis 
in particular — but 17 lettermen are 
back from a good club... In his 19th 
year as Owl boss, Neely will “sweat 
out” injuries to regulars as perhaps 
never before, for Rice is thin in proven 
hands everywhere at ends where stel- 
lar starters in all-SWC Buddy Dial, a 
terrific pass receiver, and Gene Jones 
have good support .. . starting backs 
Dueitt, Gordon Speer, Sonny Searcy, 
and Raymond Chilton all fast and ef- 
ficient, but reserves are painfully short 
in numbers and experience . . . inner 
line requires an almost complete re- 
building job. 


TEXAS A.&M. The “mystery 
team” of the league with a new coach 
and system ... if the Aggies adapt 
quickly to the single wing, they could 
have a fine year since there’s a lot of 
natural talent on hand .. . Dick Gay 
should be a dilly of a blocking back, 
Ken Beck at tackle and John Tracey at 
end are two monstrous veterans who 
can steady the line. 


ARKANSAS — Ditto for Razorbacks 
as Aggies, a new coach and altered of- 
fense with the Delaware T ... just no 
way to figure them until they get into 
games, but fine speed in secondary 
with veteran halfbacks Jim Mooty, 
Don Horton, and Donnie Stone makes 
them ever-dangerous .. . the line will 
be new since graduation virtually 
wiped out ’57 starters, but co-captain 
tackle Billy Michael heads up some 
good replacements. 


BAYLOR — The Bears were picked 
high and finished low last fall, could 
just reverse that this time out .. . not 
overly impressive on paper with only 
14 lettermen back and several top frosh 
lost by transfers to other schools, but 
Coach Boyd is optimistic about his new 
multiple-wing T offense . .. the new 
formation and better speed at the half- 
backs should make powerful fullback 
Larry Hickman even more dangervus, 


and he blasted for 612 yards last sea- 


son .. . guard Charley Horton and 
tackle Paul Dickson head up a promis- 
ing No. 1 line. . 
must avoid injuries to key men since 
first unit is strong but proven reserves 
scarce. 

* * * 

ASIDE FROM THE SWC, the South- 
west has several other fine teams in 
the grid picture. Texas Tech plays its 
independent card marking time until 
a title bid in 1960, and should be con- 
siderably stronger. Leading ground 
gainer Ronnie Rice returns, and Raider 
fans are goggle-eyed over soph center 
E. J. Holub. 

The University of Houston expects a 
good year under Hal Lahar, and the 
Cougars’ prospects are noted elsewhere 
in this publication, also North Texas 
State. 


IN THE BORDER CONFERENCE, Ari- 
zona State under Dan Devine again 
bids for national recognition — dis- 
appointed a somewhat light schedule 
deprived them of a major bowl bid aft- 
er a 10-0 season while scoring 397 
points. They are odds-on favorites with 
most regulars returning and a terrific 
frosh crop moving up. 

Hardin-Simmons will be tough, as 
usual, under Sammy Baugh. The Cow- 
boys face a very difficult schedule, and 
need to develop a quarterback to run 
the Slinger’s wide open offense. Texas 
Western will have a potent first team 
featuring quarterback Bob Labara and 
halfback Jimmy Beavers, but the Min- 
ers lack depth. West Texas State is 
counting on 210-pound fullback Bob 
Ratliff under new coach Clark Jarna- 
gin. Arizona and New Mexico A.&M. 
are rebuilding and hopeful for good 
breaks. 

IN THE LONE STAR CONFERENCE, un- 
defeated Lamar Tech (tied twice) and 
East Texas State (8-1) will be tough 
again with Stephen F. Austin and 
Sam Houston State good contenders 
from a small league that has produced 
several pro gridders. Arkansas A.&M. 
with a 9-1 mark is defending champ 
and favorite in the Arkansas Intercol- 
legiate Conference. Among the South- 
west independents, Eastern New Mexi- 
co (9-0-1) and Abilene Christian should 
do well, with the latter still wondering 
what might have happened if Bullet 
Bobby Morrow had played football as 
well as run track. 
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BILL KERCH 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


RoM all indications Oklahoma’s 

Sooners shouldn’t have any trouble 
in retaining their Big Eight football 
title this fall — a habit Coach Bud Wil- 
kinson enjoys — and the Cougars of 
Houston area again expected to take 
the Missouri Valley Conference crown. 

Here’s our guess on how the teams 
will finish in the two conferences: 
BIG EIGHT 

Oklahoma 
Colorado 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Kansas State 
Iowa State 
Nebraska 
Oklahoma State 


balla kN te ht > 


MISSOURI VALLEY 

. Houston 
. Cincinnati 
. Tulsa 
North Texas 
Wichita 
Drake 
Bradley 
a. St. Louis 

* Do not participate in conference 

play.. 
a. No football team. 
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Players expected to be standouts in 
the Big Eight include: Bob Harrison, 
center, Oklahoma; John Wooten, 
Guard, Colorado; Duane Morris, quar- 
terback, Kansas; Dwight Nichols, half- 
back, Iowa State; Hank Kuhlmann, 
tailback, Missouri; Don Olson, tackle, 
Nebraska; Jim Luzinski, end, Kansas 
State; Jim Wiggins, halfback, Okla- 
homa State. 

Players expected to be standouts in 
the Missouri Valley include Hogan 
Wharton, tackle, Houston; Joe Mor- 
rison, halfback, Cincinnati; Opie Bandy, 
tackle, Tulsa; Abner Haynes, halfback, 
North Texas; Ted Dean, halfback, 
Wichita; Floyd Wilkins, fullback, 
Drake; John Giangorgi, quarterback, 
Bradley. 

Wilkinson lost eight starters from his 
Orange Bowl and Big Eight champion- 
ship outfit of 1957, but this year’s Soon- 
er Squad is expected to have a more 
explosive offense and not be as strong 
defensively. The 1957 starters lost are 
LE Don Stiller, LT Byron Searcy, LG 
Ken Northcutt, RG Bill Krisher (con- 
sensus All-America), RT Doyle Jen- 
nings, QB Carl Dodd, RH Clendon 
Thomas (consensus All-America) and 
FB Dennit Morris. Returning starters 
are Center Bob Harrison (AP second 
All-America), RE Joe Rector and LH 
Jakie Sandefer. 

In all, Wilkinson will have 26 letter- 
men returning from the 1957 squad, 
which wound up with a 9-1 record and 
swept through the Big Eight in its usual 
undefeated style. 

The most improved players in spring 
practice, according to Wilkinson, are 
LH Jackie Holt and LT Gilmer Lewis, 
both juniors now. Harrison, co-captain 
with Rector, is regarded as Oklahoma’s 
finest blocking center of all time. The 
Sooners also have two able quarter- 
backs in Dave Baker and Bobby Boyd 
and a speedy left end in Ross Coyle. 

COLORADO, where Coach Dal Ward 
will begin his eleventh year this fall, 
should find Kansas its toughest rival 
for runner-up honors. Very likely this 





<«— HOGAN WHARTON — Houston 














BOB HARRISON — Oklahoma 


could be decided when the Buffaloes 
tangle with the Jayhawks at Lawrence 
Oct. 4. Ward has 17 lettermen return- 
ing and he lost 11 from last season’s 
6-3-1 squad. The Buffs have one of the 
finest linemen in Guard John Wooten 
and a versatile quarterback in Boyd 
Dowler. Ward is expected to have lots 
of depth, especially in the backfield. 
Colorado will operate from a multiple 
offense for the third straight year, 
blending a single wing from an un- 
balanced, tight line with T, and 
winged-T from an unbalanced, split 
line. The Buffs’ major loss, of course, 
was Bob Stransky, the nation’s lead- 
ing ground gainer who led Colorado 
to 3224 yards in 10 games, tops in the 
nation in rushing. The Buffs also were 
second in total offense with 4152 yards 
in 10 games. But the 6-5, 220-pound 
Dowler from Cheyenne, Wyoming, is 
expected to fill some of the void left 
by Stransky, and the 6-2, 238-pound 
Wooten could be a big factor in the an- 
nual thriller with the Sooners. 
KANSAS, under new coach Jack 
Mitchell, will open fall practice with 
no quarterback established in the slid- 
ing-T, to which they are swinging com- 
pletely. The Jayhawkers lost 11 letter- 
men, but have 17 returning, including 
Quarterback Duane Morris, who owns 
adequate speed and can punt and de- 
fend. Larry McKown will battle Mor- 
ris for the spot. Mitchell should be well 
fortified at the end positions and also 
at center, where he has Bill Burnison, 
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John Wertzberger and Walt Schmidt. 


MISSOURI, where Coach Dan De- 
vine will make his debut in the Big 
Eight after a successful season in 1957 
at Arizona State (Tempe), will lack 
squad depth. The switch to multiple of- 
fense under Devine last spring came 
off pretty smoothly with the Tiger 
line propped up by senior guards 
Charlie Rash (point-kicker) and Don 
Chadwick, while the backfield should 
be sparked by Hank Kuhlmann, who 
has been converted to a tailback. Miz- 
zou, which lost 12 lettermen and has 
15 returning, will probably be weakest 
at end positions and thinner in the 
backfield since Charlie James and Mike 
Shannon both signed pro baseball con- 
tracts. 


KANSAS STATE, where Coach Bus 
Mertes will be in his fourth season, will 
have 16 returning lettermen despite the 
fact that the Wildcats lost 18 through 
graduation. Still the outlook is fair to 
good because of a large contingent of 
incoming sophomores who will give K- 
State more depth than in any recent 
season. Eight starters graduated from 
the 1957 squad, but lettermen will move 
up to fill all eight slots. Jim Luzinski, 
6-3, 200-pound end, was the top pass 
catcher in 1957 and should be a big 
factor this year along with left tackle 
and team captain Gene Meier and Full- 
back Craig Jones. 


IOWA STATE, where Clay Staple- 
ton will be in his first year as head 
coach, will use a basic single wing 
with variations and its defense will 
primarily be a 4-4 with personnel va- 
riations. The Cyclones lost I'6 lettermen, 
but will be endowed with 17 returning 
monogram winners including 1957 
starters RG Dave Munger, LH Dwight 
Nichols and FB Bob Harden. Both 
starting ends from ’57, Chuck Latting 
and Jim Stuelke, are gone and will be 
hard to replace. Nichols, 168-pound 
tailback ranked third in the nation in 
total offense, 25 yards from the leader, 
last year and could be the conference’s 
top man. 


NEBRASKA, where Coach Bill Jen- 
nings will field a very green team, will 
use the split-T with variations as its 
basic offense and its basic defense will 
be the 5-4. Jennings lost 15 lettermen 
and has 12 returning. He has just 10 
seniors coming back, so he’ll be operat- 
ing with a sophomore-junior squad a 
good part of the time. The big ex- 
periment will be the switch of Rich 
McCashland from center to fullback, 
while Junior Tackle Don Olson will 
give the line some needed strength. 
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OKLAHOMA STATE, which will not 
compete in Big Eight football until 
1960, although it is competing in other 
sports, has 29 lettermen returning and 
it could be a big year for Coach Cliff 
Speegle, in his fourth season at the 
Stillwater school. The Cowboys wound 
up wiih a 6-3-1 mark in 1957, when 
Speegle operated with two units, for 
its best seasonal record since 1953. 
With 17 seniors included among the 
lettermen, the Pokes will have an ex- 
perienced depth that should make it 
one of the nation’s strongest “independ- 
ents.” Halfback Jim Wiggins, who 
scored 10 touchdowns and two conver- 
sions for 62 points in ’57, along with 
passer Dick Soergel should give State 
plenty of scoring punch. 

* * * 


HOUSTON, Coached by Hal Lahar, 
opens defense of its Missouri Valley 
Conference title Oct. 4 against the Bear- 
cats at Cincinnati after beginning its 
season Sept. 27 in a non-conference 
game with Texas A&M. The Cougars 
won their second straight MVC title 
last year and wound up with an overall 
5-4-1 record. Lahar, who uses a mul- 
tiple-T offense and works off a five- 
man front on the defense, has lost only 
nine lettermen and has 18 monogram 
winners returning. His major losses in- 
clude LT John Peters, FB Mike Michon 
and RE Bob Blevins. But Lahar should 
have a strong line, led by Missouri 
Valley lineman of the year Hogan 
Wharton, a 6-2, 235-pound tackle and 
a fast backfield with Halfbacks Clause 
King, Don Brown and Harold Lewis 
showing the way. The Cougars also 
have a speedy fullback in Hilmer Pot- 
cinske. 


CINCINNATI, coached by George 
Blackburn, will have a solid squad of 
experienced personnel that could upset 
Houston’s hopes of winning a third 
straight title. Cincinnati’s backfield 
strength will depend on the conversion 
of End Gene Johnson and Quarterback 
Joe Morrison to halfbacks. Jack Lee, a 
fine passer, is taking over the quarter- 
back duties, which had been carried 
out in fine fashion by Morrison during 
the last two years. The Bearcats have 
25 lettermen returning and have lost 
but 12, so Blackburn can experiment 
and perhaps come up with his strong- 
est unit. In one other switch, Black- 
burn is moving his No. | right tackle, 
Max Messner, to the linebacking guard 
slot. 


TULSA, with Bobby Dodds again 
calling the shots, can’t be counted out. 
Dobbs has an ideal schedule, barring 
injuries, of course, in that his first five 
games — all tough ones — are non- 
conference tilts. Tulsa has 21 lettermen 
returning and has just lost six letter 
winners. Dodds is looking for a top 





year out of Quarterback George Gag- 
liola, sidelined a good part of last sea- 
son by a knee injury. Left Tackle Opie 
Bandy should be outstanding along 
with Left Halfback Ronnie Morris and 
Right End Dick Brown. Among the bet- 
ter sophomores Dobb can call on are 
Fullback John Arnold, tackle Gene 
Roeder and Halfback Kelly Burden. 


NORTH TEXAS STATE, with Coach 
Odus Mitchell again at the helm, has 
lost 15 lettermen but has 21 returning. 

Mitchell’s alternate backfield pro- 
duced the conference’s leading rusher 
in sophomore Abner Haynes and the 
team’s No. 2 rusher, Bill Groce, who 
ranked sixth in the league. Haynes 
averaged 39.3 yards per return on 
punts and was sixteenth in the nation 
in number of yards returned. Mitchell 
won’t have too much depth in his end 
positions, where both starters from 
last year have graduated, but he will 
be strong in the backfield. 

WICHITA, coached by Chalmber 
(Woody) Woodard, has 13 lettermen 
returning and has lost 15 from last 
season’s 1-9 squad. Oddly enough, the 
lone victory was a 14-7 upset of Drake, 
which was having one of its finest 
seasons and dropped only one other 
game in its nine-game season. Woodard 
feels his club will be much better 
this season with Ted Dean, probably 
one of the finest backs in the school’s 
History, and Tackle Jack Deeter lead- 
ing the way. 


DRAKE, where Coach Warren Gaer 
faces a big rebuilding job after losing 
14 lettermen from last year’s outstand- 
ing club which had one of the best 
Drake records of all time. Included 
among those lost were Quarterback 
Roger LaBrasca, Halfback Ron Lind, 
End Jerry Mertens and Tackle Marv 
Shearer, all four-year performers. But 
Gaer will have Left Half Tom Newell 
and Fullback Floyd Wilkens to call on 
for heavy offensive chores. Both are 
outstanding on defense and Wilkens 
does Drake’s punting. Newcomers that 
figure in Gaer’s plans are Lou Callo- 
way, 205-pound guard, Roger Zino, a 
215-pound end, and Fred Hardiman, 
a 195-pound halfback. Lack of depth 
will be a big handicap to the Bulldogs, 
who’ll miss the breakways runs of Ron 
Lind. 


BRADLEY, under Coach Billy Stone, 
has 14 lettermen returning from the 
club which held its opponents to 95 
points in nine games last year. Stone’s 
big problem is trying to replace Roger 
Hanson, Dale Ems, Ivan Tate and Bud 
Johnson, all graduated. The first three 
were all halfbacks and Johnson was a 
fullback. However, Bradley has three 
returning quarterbacks in John Gian- 
gorgi, Bob Rousey and Ron Hermann. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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RE-SEASON ESTIMATES indicate that 

the Skyline league will be in for one 
of its tightest races in history. Even 
though the race is expected to be close 
Wyoming University’s Cowboys, under 
the tutelage of Bob Devaney, former 
Michigan State assistant, should weath- 
er the bombardment and finish on the 
top rung. 

As we see it from this mid-summer 
vantage point here’s the rank: 

1. Wyoming 

2. Denver 

3. Brigham Young 

4. Utah 

5. Utah State 

6. Montana 

7. Colorado State 

8. New Mexico 

In fact all the clubs in the Skyline 
appear to be stronger for this fall’s 
battles with the possible exception of 
Utah. And Utah Skyline winner last 
year, may surprise all since new coach 
Ray Nagel, former UCLA assistant, has 
the powerful-passing Lee Grosscup re- 
turning and a couple of pass-snagging 
wingmen, who, if they meet the chal- 
lenge, could make Utah repeat. 


Devaney’s Cowboy club chalked up 
a good defensive record last fall and 
with one season under the belt should 
be able to handle that multiple offense 
much better this fall. Outstanding pros- 
pects for Wyoming include Bob Saw- 
yer, left half, Gene Domzalski, right 
half and Dale Memmelaar, tackle. Oth- 
ers who undoubtedly will be heard 
from are tackle Bob Houser, guard Pat 
Smyth, fullback Jerry Hill, halfbacks 
Gary Joswiak, Daryl Mathews, Bud 
Snyder and Dick Hamilton. The big- 
gest problem will be to fill the quarter- 
back slot occupied so ably by Larry 
Zowada. Devaney is counting heavily 
on Jerry Wilkinson, a second stringer 
from last fall, and Joe Dempsey, a 
transfer from Michigan State. 


DENVER, our second choice, could go 
all the way. The last couple of seasons 
the Pioneers got off to a late start 
but finished exceptionally strong. This 
fall, Gentleman John Roning, most cap- 
able Denver grid chieftain, hopes to 
get the Pioneers off with the opening 
gun. The Pioneers’ losses were com- 
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paratively small and 24 lettermen are 
returning. Quarterback Don McCall, 
number two last fall, should move in- 
to the spot and operate like a pro. If 
not, the steady Everett Newman will 
be on hand to take over. Backs Jim 
Epperson, Mel Johnson, Dan Loos and 
Dave Thoel should be plenty handy to 
have around and with such linemen 
as Sal Cesario, John Vaccaro, Sam 
Pagano, Don Miller, Bob Garrard, 
Bruce Brady, Dick Juth and Steve 
Meuris the Pioneers will be tough on 
the forward wall. 


Hat Kopp brought the Brigham 
Young University Cougars along so 
well last season that they wound up 
in second place. Many followers believe 
this is their year to take the crown. 
However, we feel the Cougars will be 
extremely tough but they won’t be able 
to utilize enough of the material from 
that excellent frosh squad of last year 
for another season or two. Should Gary 
Dunn turn out to be the quarterback 
Kopp anticipates and if end R. K. 
Brown, tackle John Kapele and guard 
Lonnie Dennis, have good years along 
with some of the other stalwarts, the 
Cougar faithful may be right. This 
could be the year for B.Y.U. 


With one of the nation’s top passers 
to lead the attack in Grosscup, Utah 
will be hard to handle. Although the 
ranks were riddled by graduation a 
few bright spots have shone through. 
One was the return of Larry Fields, a 
fast-running fullback considered one of 
the finest when he played a couple of 
years ago. Don Erickson looked like 
what the doctor ordered as an end in 
spring drills and if he can hang onto 
the aerials tossed by Grosscup the Utes 
may do a lot of fancy scoring. Others 
new coach Nagel is watching are cen- 
ter Don Kraft, tackles Jim Hibbard and 
Cliff Katz, fullback Monk Bailey and 
end Gary Johnson. 


UtaH STATE boasts two outstanding 
stars around which the 1958 club will 
be built. In Gary Kapp, the Aggies 
have the number two pass catcher in 
the nation in 1957, and Overton Curtis 


JOHN WOOTEN — Colorado 


al 


LEE GROSSCUP — Utah 


led the nation in kickoff returns. Coach 
Ev Faunce has picked up a few jaycee 
transfers and hopes to have his club 
finish in the first division. The Aggie 
mentor believes he has more bench 
strength for the coming season than 
he’s had at any time since coming to 
Utah State. 

Ray JENKINS, new coach at Mon- 
tana University, is installing the Colo- 
rado University Single Wing offense 
and is looking forward to one of the 
better seasons for the Grizzlies. Depart- 
ing coach Jerry Williams, now with 
the staff of the Philadelphia Eagles, 
believed the Grizzlies would be much 
stronger this year. Now Jenkins be- 
lieves he can have a real tough club. 
He’s got some top prospects to work 
with too. Earl Keeley is a fine passer 
and Larry Myers is a good pass catch- 
er. Then Stan Renning is one of the 
top guards in the country. These will 
from the nucleus and with help from 
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Ww™ FOOTBALL just around the 
corner for the nation’s college 
and university teams, the nearly de- 
funct Pacific Coast Conference could 
well have its most even year of compe- 
tition. The Northwest section of the 
league again appears dominant, how- 
ever, though the balance of power 
might rest with the four California 
members. 

Here is how the PCC stacks up team 
by team for 1958: 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON — 
The Huskies won only two out of ten 
games last year and don’t appear to be 
much better. The big threat for Coach 
Jim Owens’ hopes in his second year 
as the head man, appears to rest with 
the strong passing of Al Ferguson, an 
oft-injured, out of action player. 
WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE — 
Coach Jock Sutherland’s Cougars are 
probably the best bet to rank as the 
most improved grid squad on the coast. 
Last year, Washington State beat three 
of the four California teams, losing 
only to UCLA in a contest that could 
have gone either way. With Suther- 
land’s system well integrated at Pull- 
man, a host of real good backs, a better 
line, and the return of some ineligibles, 
the Cougars should rank among the 
top teams of the conference. 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE — Tom- 
my Prothro’s Beavers aren’t any better 
for the coming season. Oregon State 
lost Fullback Joe Francis and haven’t 
come up with the big man to replace 
him. The Beavers lost Durden, Bates, 
and company. But even with that 
dreary story, the team looks as if they 
will be the class of the Northwest. The 
Battle for the PCC Title could well be 
a scramble between Washington State 
and the Beavers. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON — Eu- 
gene, Oregon, does not appear to have 
much to cheer about this coming fall. 
Gone is the team that guided the Ducks 
to the Rose Bow! and their surprising 
showing. Morris, Crabtree, Shanley... 
all are gone, and the consensus for the 
fall indicates that Oregon will be the 
worse for wear. Shining light: End Ray 
Stover, a rangy and tough end, who 


ad 








probably ranks as one of the finest 
wingmen in the country. Stover, a good 
bet for All-American mention, could 
give the PCC both ends on an All- 
America team if UCLA’s Wallen can 
make it with just five games. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA — 
The Golden Bears, once the scourge of 
the conference, rested with a seasonal 
record of 1-9-0 last year. Coach Pete 
Elliott has no place to go but up, al- 
though chances of going very far in 
58 are limited. A good line will be the 
strong point for the Bears this year 
and might help salvage some of the 
lost lustre. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY — More 
eyes are turned in the direction of Palo 
Alto for this fall, than anywhere else 
in the conference. Reason: the arrival 
of “Cactus Jack” Curtice to take over 
the duties of head football coach. Cur- 
tice will have to do without the passing 
of Jackie Douglass, now graduated, but 
will have a pair of good tackles in 
Troy Barbee and Rick Conklin. The 
Indians might improve and live up to 
expectations for a change. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
LOS ANGELES — Red Sanders’ Bruins 
could be the strongest team in the 
conference. With an 8-2-0 record last 
year, Sanders will greet a good portion 
of returning lettermen, although some 
will be slapped into ineffectiveness by 
the five-game rule. With All-American 
Wallen and a replacement at the tail- 
back spot, the Bruins are a real po- 
tential in the national grid picture. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA — Like California, USC 
stumbled through the 1957 season with 
a 1-9-0 record. The kindest thing to 
say for the Trojans is that they still 
have a long way to go. Coach Don 
Clark, whose varsity coaching career 
has been a story of rocky re-building, 
will field a team short on speed and 
without a top quarterback. A find 
might be a halfback named Coia, who 
has an official 9.6 clocking in the 100 
yard dash, and could be the man to 
turn the corner for the Trojans. It 
would be a happy sight for the long- 
suffering USC followers. 


THE CONFERENCE REVISITED — 
Oregon State College’s announcement 
that it would join the California schools 
in the bolt from the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, was premature and not ex- 
actly correct. That’s what the state’s 
governing board for education had to 
say. 

Dr. John Richards, chancellor of the 
Oregon system, said that neither of the 
Oregon schools would take unilateral 
action and move out of the PCC. Both 
schools will take future action together 
and by the consensus of both. 

The announcement from Oregon 
State had indicated that OSC would 
withdraw from the conference if any 
of the remaining schools left. There are 
five institutions remaining in the PCC 
at the time when the break becomes 
official. 


* * * 


THE COLISEUM REVISITED — For 
the national sports fan, the left field 
fence at the Los Angeles Coliseum has 
become as familiar as the fence in his 
own back yard. The wire-meshed 
screen that forms the shortest barrier 
in baseball, is coming down . . . but 
only for the football contests that are 
scheduled for the arena. The fence will 
get a final tearing down for the ’58 
season on September 27, the date of 
the Dodgers last appearance. Nine 
games scheduled before that date will 
necessitate the removal of the fence a 
total of six times. 


THE MADISON AVE. APPROACH — 
A new four-color brochure is being 
published at Stanford this fall, in or- 
der to sell football tickets. The booklet, 
designed by ex-grid coach Chuck Tay- 
lor, describes the joys of purchasing 
grid tickets to the Indian games in the 
vocabulary of a Madison Avenue ad- 
vertising agent. 

Some of the thoughts: the pleasures 
of the farm, the excitement of autumn, 
the parking and shopping, wonderful 
football, etc. 


* * * 


NEW DIVISION FOR OLD SCHOOLS 
— Two of California’s oldest schools, 
Pomona College and Claremont Col- 
lege, will field separate football teams 
in the fall. Prior to 1958, the two 
schools, combined by academic purpose 
and closeness, fielded a single team. 
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The East 
(Continued from page 34) 





FRANK FINNEY — Brown 


year, although they have lost five start- 
ers and had only a so-so freshman 
team, they should have absorbed the 
intricate Blackman system well enough 
to make a real go of it. 

There’s no doubt that Princeton’s go- 
ing to be tough, too. Nassau will miss 
John Sapoch, Tom Morris and Jim Mot- 
tley, backs, among others, but Dan 
Sachs, great as a sophomore last year, 
and Fred Tiley, now a senior, will help 
fill those gaps at least partially. There’s 
a good sprinkling of returning line- 
men, too. 

On re-reading the above, it would 
appear that here’s a man arguing 
against himself. It does seem that the 
Tigers have more talent, but the feel- 
ing persists that this is Dartmouth’s 
year in the Ivy League. Call it extra- 
sensory perception. 


YALE has lost considerably through 
graduation and its greatest loss was 
quarterback Dick Winterbauer. The de- 
parture of Gene Coker, fullback, and 
Mike Cavallon, end, hasn’t made Jor- 
dan Olivar more cheerful, either. But 
the Elis still look good enough to finish 
third, although Penn, reaching its po- 
tential under Steve Sebo at last, and 
Cornell, both with a good group of 
veterans available, may give the Bull- 
dogs a bit of a tussle. 


Brown has 14 lettermen, including 
Frank Finney, a good quarterback, but 
needs to find linemen. Both Harvard 
and Columbia will be better, possibly 
much better, than they were a year ago 
but still don’t have the potential to 
challenge the leaders. 

Although the Ivies are eligible for 
the Lambert Trophy, it would seem 
that this vintage award will go to an 
Eastern independent this year. And 
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the independent hesitantly tapped for 
it is Army, with Pittsburgh, Navy, 
Penn State, Syracuse, Boston College 
and Holy Cross possible contenders, 
too. 

Again reverting to paper speculation, 
Pitt should be the powerhouse of the 
sector this fall. John Michelosen will 
have no fewer than 19 lettermen re- 
turning. But his big stalwarts also will 
have the toughest schedule in the East, 
with opponents from coast to coast, 
and that schedule — U.C.L.A., Holy 
Cross, Michigan State, West Virginia, 
Army, Syracuse, Notre Dame, Ne- 
braska and Penn State — could mili- 
tate against the Panthers. 

It could be that the Army-Pitt game 
on Oct. 25 at Pittsburgh will decide the 
Eastern title. For Army, beaten last 
year only by Notre Dame and Navy, 
still has two backs who are among the 
best, if not the best, in the nation in 
Bob Anderson and Pete Dawkins. And 
Col. Black has a potentially fine quar- 
terback — something he’s lacked in 
recent years — in Joe Caldwell, a 
junior from Miami, Fla., who did not 
play much last year because of injury. 
He’s ready now. 


Navy has only four starters back 
from the Cotton Bowl team and must 
rebuild. Penn State has experienced 
talent at every post except end and will 
definitely be a factor in the Lambert 
Trophy race. Syracuse has 18 lettermen 
and a pretty fair sophomore group. 
Boston College, led by Don Allard, the 
East’s leading ground gainer last year, 
is also veteran, while Holy Cross has 
23 lettermen, including All-America 
prospects Tom Greene, quarterback, 
and Jim Healy, guard, as well as a 
good potential group from the unbeat- 
en freshman team. 


Boston U., with good backs but a 
decimated line; Colgate, Rutgers and 
Villanova should follow in that or- 
der, although Rutgers, which won five 
and lost four last fall, looks good 
enough to annex the first title in the 
Middle Atlantic Conference’s universi- 
ty division. 

The race for the Lambert Cup among 
the smaller colleges will also be wide 
open. Lehigh won it in 1957 in the 
first year it was placed in competition, 
but Lehigh no longer has Dan Nolan, 
a real fine quarterback, and Pete Wil- 
liams, a top tackle, among many others. 
Could be that Williams, which was a 
close second to Lehigh in the Cup race, 
could make it this time, with Dela- 
ware, Tufts, Hofstra, Gettysburg, Buck- 
nell, West Chester, Connecticut and 
Springfield having a crack at it also. 


This will be a good football year in 
the East. 


NAIA 
(Continued from page 32) 


10. Publicity must not be the pri- 
mary goal of the program but worth- 
while public relations is a natural and 
worthy outcome of a sound athletic 
program. 


11. A careful study must be made of 
the level of subsidy to athletes to in- 
sure: 


a. That it is consistent with the total 
educational program of the insti- 
tution and assures the aims of 
that program. 


b. That it serves the purpose of 
containing the athletic program 
within the educational family of 
the institution and gives normal 
aid to the individual consistent 
with that of other areas of the 
educational program. 


ec. That all subsidies or aid must 
be administered through the 
regular channels determined by 
the institution to administer all 
phases of the education program. 


d. That extreme care be taken to 
avoid the acceptance of financial 
aid from special groups which by 
reason of their subsidy attempt 
to exert undue influence upon 
any phase of the administration 
of the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram. 


12. While it is natural that skilled 
athletes will enter professional athlet- 
ics, care should be taken to insure that 
the intercollegiate program not permit 
this to be their major aim. 

It appears to us that these are the 
areas which must be considered in best 
serving the aims of a return to 
programs which hold not only athletic 
and competitive values but also sound, 
educative values. 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 

intercollegiate athletic program 
dates from May 7, 1864 when a cricket 
team representing the school traveled 
to nearby Haverford College only to 
lose 89 runs to 60 runs in one inning 
before darkness brought a halt to 
hostilities. 

Over the years, the Red and Blue has 
been pre-eminent in track, football, 
crew and basketball. 

Pennsylvania is justly proud of its 
three alumni who have been honored 
with the Sullivan Award as the out- 
standing amateur athletes of the year. 
Barney Berlinger, decathlon performer 
and a member of the 1928 Olympic 
team, received the award in 1931, the 
year after it was inaugurated. 

Joe Burk, the greatest sculler ever 
developed in the United States and 
currently crew coach at Pennsylvania 
was the Sullivan winner in 1939 after 
winning the Diamond Sculls at the Hen- 
ley Royal Regatta in 1938 and 1939. He 


DONALD KELLETT 











AT UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By ROBERT PAUL, JR. 


was followed by another two-time Dia- 
mond Sculls winner, Jack Kelly, Jr., 
in 1947. 

Before discussing the individual 
sports, it might be fitting to single 
out the all-time all-around athletes 
who have brought distinction to Penn- 
sylvania. 

In 1894 and 1895, Win Osgood made 
his mark in football, boxing, wrestling 
and cycling. Osgood (in 1894) scored 
the touchdown against Princeton that 
provided the Red and Blue with a 
springboard for its first triumph over 
the Tigers in 30 attempts. Earlier that 
year, he had won the heavyweight 
amateur boxing and wrestling cham- 
pionships of America and climaxed 
his athletic career by setting a record 
in the two-mile bicycle race. 

T. Truxton Hare, four-time Walter 
Camp football selection (1897, 1898, 
1899 and 1900) was a terror at play- 
ing guard and an excellent ball carrier 
on the guards back formation devised 
by George Woodruff. Hare was also a 
member of the 1900 United States 
Olympic track team at Paris and won 
second place in the hammer throw. 

Although he had never played foot- 
ball in prep school, E. LeRoy Mercer 
was twice named as All-American half- 
back by Walter Camp (1910-1912) and 
was a decathlon performer in the 1912 
Olympiad at Stockholm. 

In the modern era, the outstanding 
all-around performers would include 
nine-letter winners Don Kellett (1934) 
and Francis (Reds) Bagnell (1951) who 
starred in football, basketball and 
baseball; Paul Riblett (1932) football 
captain and basketball and lacrosse 
standout; Fran Murray (1937) recipi- 
ent of three monograms each in foot- 
ball and basketball and selected by 
the Helms Foundation on the 1937 All- 
America Basketball Team and Frank 
Reagan (1941) who won fame in foot- 
ball and baseball for three years. 


TRACK — In the first IC4A meet in 
1876, H. L. Willoughby brought Penn- 
sylvania its first individual track 
championship with a triumph in the 
running broad jump. 

H. H. Lee won three gold medals in 
the IC4A track meet of 1877 by cap- 
turing the 100- and 220-yard dashes and 
the running broad jump to become the 
first triple winner in this title meet. 
Lee reigned as 100-yard dash champion 
for the next two years also and history 
records that he became the first Ameri- 
can to run the 100 yards in 10 seconds 
flat. He accomplished the feat on May 
26, 1877. 

Pennsylvania hit its peak in track in 
1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900 by walking 
off with top honors four straight years 
in the IC4A meet. After the 1900 meet, 
a hardy band of 13 Red and Blue track 
and field athletes went abroad for a 
meet in England and wound up on 
the United States Olympic track team 
in Paris. 


ED BELL 
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FOOTBALL TEAM OF 1904 


in- The Red and Blue track and field 
ick performers accounted for nine gold 
the medals in the Paris Olympiad. A. C. 


Kraenzlein is the only man in Olympic 
in history to win four individual events. 


aAp- He did it by capturing the 60-meter 
nd 4 dash, the 110 and 200 meter hurdles 
the and_the running broad jump. In addi- 
et. tion, J. W. B. Tewkesbury won the 
ion 200-meter dash, the 400-meter hurdles; 
ory I. K. Baxter triumphed in the high 
ri- jump and pole vault while George Or- 
ads tion scored a stunning upset by walk- 
lay ing off with top honors in the 2500- 
meter steeplechase. 
in In 1892, Pennsylvania introduced 
ing something new in track — a one-mile 
ars relay. After two years of experimental 
pet, running the relay against a picked 
ack Princeton quartet, Franklin Field was 
r a formally opened April 20, 1894 with 


on an eight-event mile relay program as 
Harvard won the feature race over 















JOE BURK 
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Pennsylvania. 

The Penn Relay Carnival has come a 
long way since 1894 when 32 college 
runners and 32 high school runners 
competed for the first time. Today the 
Penn Relays are the largest track and 
field extravaganza in the world with 
over 3500 athletes competing in 90 
events over a two-day period. 

Pennsylvania is proud of the record 
of its own athletes in the Relay Carni- 
val. The Red and Blue has won more 
Relay Championships of America than 
any other college. 

Earl Eby, winner of the NCAA half- 
mile run at Chicago in 1920, the year 
this title meet was inaugurated, is the 
only Pennsylvanian to win a gold med- 
al in the blue ribbon college track 
championship. 


E. LEROY MERCER 
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1908 FOOTBALL TEAM 


No wearer of the Red and Blue ever 
achieved greater fame than did Bill 
Carr as he won the Olympic 400-meter 
crown in 1932 at Los Angeles. Carr 
was one of many outstanding track and 
field athletes developed by the late 
Lawson Robertson, long-time Penn 
coach and U. S. Olympic Team mentor. 

In the last 25 years, the outstanding 
Pennsylvania trackman was sprinter 
John Haines. He set an all-time record 
by winning the National AAU indoor 
sprint championship all four years at 
Pennsylvania, starting out with a sur- 


(Continued on next page) 
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T. TRUXTON HARE 











All-Time Greats 
Continued 


prising win in 1953. He is co-holder of 
the indoor 60-yard world record. 


FOOTBALL — Three former Penn- 
sylvania football players have been 
elected to the Football Hall of Fame. 
Bill Hollenback, captain and fullback 
on the unbeaten 1908 eleven and a 
Walter Camp selection that year, along 
with four-time All-American T. Trux- 
ton Hare were chosen with the original 
selections. Two years ago, Roy Mercer, 
captain of the 1912 and 1913 teams, 
was honored. 

The Red and Blue has been playing 
intercollegiate football since meeting 
Princeton on November 11, 1876. In 
that period, Pennsylvania has scored 
mere than 15,000 points (the only col- 
lege other than Yale to hit that mile- 
stone) won 529 games, lost 237 and 
played to 36 ties. 

Only four teams have been unbeaten 
and untied. In 1894, Captain A. A. 
Knipe led Pennsylvania to a 12-0 mark 
and the following year the record read 
14-0 under C. S. Williams. In 1897, 
Jack Minds led the team through 14 
straight successes without a loss while 
the 1904 eleven wound up 12-0, yielding 
only a single field goal to its oppo- 
nents. 

Between 1894 and 1907, Pennsylvania 
had sixteen selected by Walter Camp 
on his first All-American team. Charles 
Gelbert, an end (father of the current 
Lafayette baseball coach), was chosen 
in 1894-95-96; Hare four times at guard; 
while John Outland was picked at 
tackle in 1897 and at halfback the 
following year. 

Walter Camp was ecstatic over the 
work of Roy Mercer in playing against 
the Carlisle Indians in 1912 and 1914. 
The last man to be selected by Camp 
was end George Thayer in 1925, the 
thirtieth man to be so honored by the 
original All-American selector. 

The first Pennsylvania All-American 
was center John W. Adams in 1891. 
‘The selection of Adams created a 
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mild furor since he was the first play- 
er outside of the “Big Three” (Prince- 
ton, Yale and Harvard) to get the nod 
from Mr. Camp. 

Since Camp passed on, eleven other 
Red and Blue football players have 
achieved All-America first team rating 
on the recognized teams. 

In the modern football era, the 1947 
team, coached by George Munger, was 
unbeaten but tied once. From this team 
center Chuck Bednarik, Anthony Mi- 
nisi, halfback, and tackle George Savit- 
sky all turned up on All-American 
elevens. 

In the days of two-platoon football, 
Pennsylvania had three men achieve 
All-American status although all three 
played both ways. Francis (Reds) Bag- 
nell, captain and halfback on the 1950 
eleven, along with teammate guard 
Bernie Lemonick made the all-star 
teams that year while Ed Bell, one of 
two or three finest ends ever to per- 
form for the Red and Blue, was tapped 
for All-American recognition in both 
1951 and 1952. 

With the return to single platcon 
football in 1953, Pennsylvania had its 
last All-American, tackle Jack Shana- 
felt, a selection by both the Associa- 
ted Press and LOOK Magazine. 

Prior to 1900, T. Truxton Hare was 
undoubtedly the greatest football play- 
er to represent Pennsylvania. Between 
1900 and 1930, the top players were 
Vince Stevenson (1904), Hollenback, 
Mercer, Ed McGinley (1924) and Paul 
Scull (1930), all of whom won All- 
American first team honors in the years 
indicated. 

It will be difficult to pick anyone 
but Bednarik for the last 25 years. Al- 
though Bednarik is well-known for his 
exploits on the football field, it is not 
generally known that Bednarik was an 
excellent college baseball player and in 
1947 set a world record for throwing 
the baseball in a competition sponsored 
by an Australian firm. The record has 
since been eclipsed. 


BASKETBALL — Pennsylvania 
played its first basketball game on 
March 27, 1897 against Yale. The 
Helms Foundation has selected two 
former Red and Blue players and a 
coach for its Hall of Fame. 

Charles Keinath, four-time Helms 
All-American and Player of the Year 
for 1908, and Ed McNichol, 1916 Helms 
All-American, recently were selected 
for the Hall of Fame where they 
joined coach Lon Jourdet, one of the 
original Helms selections. 

Twice Pennsylvania captured the na- 
tional collegiate basketball champion- 
ship. In 1920, Jourdet directed the Red 
and Blue to a 22-1 mark led by Captain 
Hubert Peck and the next year the 
Pennsylvania courtmen retained their 





national title with a 21-2 mark under 
a new coach, Ed McNichol, and Captain 
Dan MeNichol. 

Four MecNichols have made their 
mark in basketball at Pennsylvania. 
In addition to Ed and Dan, Harry and 
Jimmy McNichol are also among the 
all-time basketball leaders. 

Although not a charter member of 
the Ivy Basketball League, Pennsyl- 
vania leads in championships won with 
13, the most recent being the one in 
1953 led by All-American Ernie Beck 
who owns the all-time scoring record 
at Pennsylvania. In 82 games, Beck 
scored 1827 points with a high of 673 
for his senior year, 1953. 

Six Pennsylvanians 
more than 1,000 points with Dick 
Csencsitz, reaching the milestone 
against Cornell this past year. He will 
wind up either the third or fourth 
all-time scorer before he completes his 
career at the end of this season. 

In addition to Ed and Dan McNichol, 
Charlie Keinath and Beck, eight others 
have been tapped for All-American by 
the Helms Foundation, including 
George Flint (1906-1907), Lew Walton 
(1911), Bill Turner. (1912), George 
Sweeney (1918, 1920) Andy Stannard 


have _ tallied 


(1919), Bill Graves (1922), Menchy 
Goldblatt (1925) and Fran Murray 
(1937). 


If asked to select the greatest all- 
time basketball player at Pennsylvania, 
the choice would probably be Keinath 
who did all the foul shooting for the 
team and on four or five occasions 
scored all the points for Pennsylvania 
in a game. Of the modern players, 
Beck is unanimous choice for “best 
in show.” 


Bill Lingelbach must be listed as the 
outstanding soccer player for the 38 
year period starting in 1905. He was 
center forward on the 1924 team and 
was also tennis captain in 1925. E. B. 
Dewhurst brought the tennis singles 
championship to Pennsylvania in 1903 
and 1905. 


In wrestling, Pennsylvania has had 
one exceptional wrestler in Richard Di 
Batista who was unbeaten in high 
school and college competition prior to 
his graduation in 1943. He won over 
90 matches in college competition and 
along the way was three-time Eastern 
Intercollegiate 175-pound champion, as 
well as National Collegiate champion 
in the same weight class in 1941-42-43. 
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Atlantic Coast 
(Continued from page 35) 


Breedlove are savage guards. 

6. N. C. STATE — Coach Earle Ed- 
wards was hard hit by graduation, los- 
ing several key linemen and his home 
run hitting halfbacks Dick Christy and 
Dick Hunter. Strictly a question mark, 
untired rookie material must supply 
the relief. The spring squad included 
45 sophomores. Beaten only by William 
& Mary, the squad included 45 sopho- 
mores at spring practice. Whipped only 
by William & Mary a year ago, 7-6, 
the Wolfpack faces a tough road de- 
fending its crown. 


7. WAKE FOREST can’t go any 
place but up after going through a win- 
less 1957 campaign. The return to ac- 
tion of Charlie Carpenter, a sharp pass- 
er in 1956 who sat out last year with 
an injury, puts life into the Baptists. 
Coach Paul Amen has a first class FB 
in Neil MacLean and some fleet new- 
comers to carry the mail. There’s more 
experience in the forward wall, too. 


8. VIRGINIA starts out with a new 
coach for the second time in three 
years, and Dick Voris has his work 
cut out for him. Lack of reserves will 
handicap the Cavaliers. Voris found 
only six letter linemen when he held 
spring drills. QB Reece Whitley is a 
fine passer and the Virginians are sure 
to use the airlanes often. 


SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


1. WEST VIRGINIA goes to the post 
determined to sweep loop laurels and 
there’s no opponent in sight capable of 
stopping Coach Pappy Lewis’ Moun- 
taineers. The backfield is one of the 
best in years at Morgantown, sparked 
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by Dick Longfellow. Jot down the 
name of Blaine Staats, 260-pound 
sophomore tackle. The hefty Moun- 
taineer forward wall packs a tremen- 
dous punch. 


2. VIRGINIA TECH is the only loop 
member given much chance of slowing 
down the West Virginians, and the 
Gobblers try to do something about it 
at Richmond, Va., Oct. 25. Coach Frank 
Moseley lost 15 lettermen. Carroll Dale, 
a splendid catcher, and QB Frank East- 
man, a solid passer, gave the Gobblers 
a dangerous aerial attack. 


3. CITADEL is on the move and Ed- 
die Teague’s Charlestonians look for 
an even better season than last year 
when the Bulldogs won five, lost four 
and tied one. QB Dick Guererri and 
FB Barry Thomas are offensive spark- 
plugs. Guard Dick Cleveland is an all- 
conference candidate. 


4. VIRGINIA MILITARY Institute 
has seven regulars returning from last 
year’s unbeaten championship squad. 
Except for junior HB Sam Horner, he 
has an all-senior starting unit. The 
line stalwarts include tackle Jim Mc- 
Falls, 223-pound playwrecker. Bill Ne- 
braska and Bob Ross, crack signal call- 
ers, direct the offensive. 


5. DAVIDSON shapes up as a trou- 
blemaker under Bill Dole, who has 
switched several players in an effort 
to compensate for manpower losses. 
QB Charlie Benson hit 45 of 78 passes 
for 582 yards and five TD’s as a sopho- 
more. He also found time to intercept 
nine aerials. Dave Warden, the team’s 
No. 1 ground gainer last season, has 
gone to center to strengthen the for- 
ward wall. The second line had eight 
rookies in spring practice. 


6. WILLIAM & MARY has a stout 
first team and if Coach Milt Drewer 
can develop his bench the Indians will 
go to the post with a stronger combina- 
tion than a year ago. Tom Secules, Len 
Rubal, Mike Chunta and Dave Ed- 
munds are offensive threats. «Mike 
Lashley and Elliott Schaubach are 
talented tackles. 


7. FURMAN tries its luck under 
alumnus Bob King after a 3-7 record 
in 1957. The Purple Hurricane is an un- 
known quantity, but Coach King has a 
flock of promising material. If it jells, 
don’t sell Furman short. Ray Siminski, 
Tommy Avery and Hicklry Horton 
were the squad’s top three pass catchers 
last year. 


8. RICHMOND pins its hopes on 17 
lettermen holdovers. Coach Ed Mer- 
rick has a fine breakaway runner in 
David Ames. Mickey Marinkov, Buddy 
Davis and three QB’s give the Spiders 
plenty of sting. Pat Lamberti has 


switched from tackle to end, bolster- 
ing the forward wall. 

9. GEORGE WASHINGTON’S hus- 
tling youngsters lack experience, but 
Coach Eugene (Bo) Sherman hopes for 
better luck than last year when five of 
his team’s seven losses were by one 
touchdown or less. He faces the new 
campaign with only seven lettermen, 
however. A host of newcomers carry 
the load. 





Rocky Mountain 
(Continued from page 43) 


Joe Pepe, back, John Gregor, tackle, 
John Matte, guard and Jim Monasmith, 
quarterback, the Montana eleven will 
field a strong aggregation. 

CoLorapo STATE under the guidance 
of Tuffy Mullison won’t be in cham- 
pionship contention but the Aggies al- 
ways seem to be able to make a ball 
game out of it. With 19 lettermen re- 
turning Tuffy has some outstanding 
men among Mark White, halfback, Pat 
O’Donnell, guard, Ron Magee, tackle 
and Bill Hanks and Al Fortune, ends. 
A few top performers up from the 
frosh ranks include Joe Crider, quar- 
terback, Joe Keegan, tackle, and My- 
ron Pearson, back. 

With Dick Clausen moving out of 
New Mexico to become athletic direc- 
tor at the University of Arizona, Mar- 
vin Levy took over the coaching head- 
aches. If Levy can get the Lobos roll- 
ing at the start and then prevent a mid- 
season slump, which occurred last year, 
New Mexico could finish well up in 
the standing. There is not too much 
depth but some very capable perform- 
ers are returning. Among these are 
Mason Rose, a tough tackle, Don Per- 
kins, last year’s Skyline rushing cham- 
pionship as a sophomore, Chuck Rob- 
erts, quarterback, and Buster Quist, 
end. 

IN THE Rocky Mountain’ Con- 
FERENCE Idaho State should have an- 
other runaway for the title. The Ben- 
gals under the coaching genius of Babe 
Caccia had an unbeaten and untied 
mark last season. Although they may 
not repeat in this category Coach Cac- 
cia believes he will have enough power 
to win the conference title. In DeLane 
Pankratz and Ed Peterson the Bengals 
have a pair of guards of all-conference 
caliber and Ron Pugmire was one of 
the conference rushing leaders last 
season. 

The RMC race could finish some- 
thing like this: 

1. Idaho State 

2. Colorado College 

3. Colorado State 
4. Colorado Mines 
5. Western State 
6. Adams State 
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BOB DAVIS WITH CONVERSE 


Rosert E. (Bos) Davies, fabulous 
former star of the Rochester Royals of 
the National Basketball Association, 
and Seton Hall All-American, is now 
a member of the special promotion 
staff of the Converse Rubber Company. 


A native of Harrisburg, Pa., Davies 
began his fabulous court career at John 
Harris High School, where he was one 
of the top players ever to come out of 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference. 
Davies attended Seton Hall University 
and went on to become one of the 
greatest players in the history of the 
school. He was named to the All- 
American team in his junior year, and 
repeated in his senior year where he 
captained the Pirate squad. 

Following his graduation from Seton 
Hall in 1942, Davies entered the Navy. 
Serving with the rank of Lieutenant, 
junior grade, he spent most of his ac- 
tive duty time on a submarine-chaser 
in both the Mediterranean and Pacific 
theaters of war, although he found 
time to play one season of basketball 
for Great Lakes Naval Station. He was 
serving as a captain of a sub-chaser in 
the Pacific in 1945 when he received his 
discharge. 

Davies immediately joined the Roch- 
ester Royals and was named the 
league’s most valuable player during 
his second season in the play-for-pay 
ranks. During his ten-year career with 
the Royals, Davies, generally recog- 
nized as one of professional basket- 
ball’s great “little-men” (he was 6-1), 
was named to the N.B.A. All-Star team 
seven times, scored more than 1,000 
points three different seasons, and cap- 
tained Rochester for four campaigns. 
In a recent poll of coaches conducted 
by Sport magazine, he was named as 








NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 
DRY LINE MARKERS 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 


RYAN’S OLYMPIC 
Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 100 Ibs. 
capacity. 

Shaker in Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Control 
on Handle. 
SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 
Send to Dept. “C’’ for booklet on four other models 


H. & R. Mfg. Co., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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BOB DAVIES 


the sixth-greatest basketball player of 
all time. 

As head coach of the Seton Hall bas- 
ketball team in 1946-47, he compiled a 
mark of 24 victories and only three 
losses. One of the losses was a one- 
point heart-breaker to national cham- 
pion Holy Cross. Davies coached the 
Seton Hall basketball team two years, 
winning 13 and losing three in 1946, 
and repeating that record in 1947. 

Married and the father of three boys, 
Davies who has a Master of Arts De- 
gree from Columbia University, served 
Gettysburg College as Assistant Profes- 
sor of Health and Physical Education 
and as head coach of basketball, soccer 
and golf prior to joining the Converse 
staff. 





Missouri Valley 
(Continued from page 42) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
coached by Carl Snavely, was confront- 
ed with one of its greatest problems 
by the loss of Little All-American full- 
back Don Polkinghorne. Polky not 
only led the Bears in yards gained, 
rushing, scoring and punting, but was a 
fine defensive player. To replace him, 
Snavely has converted Little All- 
America Ed Lind from center to full- 
back, while Roger Clark, John Diech- 
mann and Don Rascher are aiming for 
the pivot position. Ed Stein will remain 
at tailback with Dick Hunt backing him 


up. 
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a , 3 BS. FOR "58 FIRST WITH _ SHAPE CONTROL! 


Zi FIRST WITH SHAPE RETENTION! 


OTHER FAMOUS WILSON FOOTBALL FIRSTS— Win Wuh 


e First to use inner lining! e First to use TD leather for better ball 
handling in all weather—‘‘tanned-in” 


e First to use inflating valve! grip, no surface coating! \ 


\ XN 


e First to double lace a football! e First choice in Bowl Games! Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 








quality without equal 


for maximum protection .. . dependable 
performance ... longer lasting economy! 


@ RIDDELL HELMETS with the original, famous SAFETY 
SUSPENSION in light, tough and durable exclusive 
KRA-LITE shells provide thorough head protection — 
effectively reduce head injuries. 


@ RIDDELL TUBULAR BAR GUARDS — patented 
exclusive! — offer full vision and positive protection 
under extreme weather and playing conditions: 


@ RIDDELL FOOTBALL SHOES with exclusive 
SNUG-7IE, SAFETY FLEXIBLE CLEATS, and quality 
RIDDELL construction fit better —longer — 
for sure-footed fast stepping action. 

Stand up to rugged wear! 


To keep your players in the game 
all the way — SPECIFY RIDDELL! 


SEE YOUR RIDDELL DEALER 


$u.7 RIDDLE ® 
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